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Joun-Georce Lamsptox, Baron Durham, takes his surname from the 
manor of Lambton, in the county of Durham, of which his lordship’s 
ancestors have been possessed from time immemorial. Surtee, in his his- 
tory of that county, tells us, that ‘‘ no earlier owners of Lambton are on 
record, than the ancient and honourable family which still bears the local 
name. The regular pedigree can only be traced from the twelfth century, 
many of the family records having been destroyed in the’ civil wars: but 
the previous residence of the family is well proved by attestations of char- 
ters and incidental evidence, from a period very neatly approaching to the 
Norman wars.” Thus, John de Lambton wag witness to a charter of Uchtred 
de Wodeshend, about 'the year 1180; John de Lambton was also witness to 
to a charter of Alexander, one of the Scottish kings, of lands granted to 
William de Swynburne in 1260; and Richard de Lambton, to charters of 
Finchale Abbey, about 1270. Robert de Lambton was lord of the manor 
of Lambton in 1314, and died in 1350. From him, the present Lord 
Durham is the sixteenth in lineal descent. Intermarriages with nearly all 
the great northern families have long insured to his ancestors a leading 
influence in the county and city of Durham, one or other of which they 
have generally represented in parliament, from the earliest period at which 
the elective franchise was extended to those places. 

William-Henry Lambton, the father of the present Lord Durham, was 
born 16th November, 1764, and represented the city of Durham in three 
parliaments. He married Lady Anne Barbara-Frances Villiers, daughter 
of the Earl of Jersey, and by her had five children, the eldest of whom is 
the subject of this memoir. William-Henry Lambton, Esq. died Nov. 30, 
1797; and his widow, who afterwards married the Hon. Charles-William 
Wyndham, brother to the earl of Egremont, fell a victim to the cholera- 
morbus, on the 2]st of April, 1832, at the age of sixty-one, after a few 
hours’ illness. 

Lord Durham was born on the 12th of April, 1792, and on the Ist of 
January, 1812, married Miss Henrietta Cholmondeley, by whom he had 
three daughters. Of this lady he was deprived by death on the 11th of July, 
1815, and, on the 9th of December, 1816, was united to his present con- 
sort, the daughter of Earl Grey by whom he has had issue two sons and 
two daughters. Of those, the eldest son, the Hon. Charles-William 
Lambton, died during the year 1831, to the great grief of his parents and 
the family, at the age of fourteen. 

An opinion has been propagated for some time past, and it seems to have 
gained credibility by time, and the gradual development of circumstances, 
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that, whether the present very extensive plan of reform be such as the exi- 
gence of the case required or not, it owes its origination to the powerful 
mind of Lord Durham. One thing is certain, that though the subject of 
parliamentary reform had not infrequently been introduced before his lord- 
ship entered the House of Commons, yet no comprehensive measure had 
been hinted at by Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or even Earl Grey, 
until Lord Durham, then Mr. Lambton, brought forward the subject of par- 
liamentary reform, twelve years ago, when a member of the House of Com- 
mons, in a speech which comprised much constitutional information ; and 
as it may afford matter of curious speculation to the reader to compare the 
plan then submitted to the honourable house, with that which has recently 
occupied the public mind, we shall here produce it. 

On the 17th of April, 1821, pursuant to notice previously given, Mr. 
Lambton, then member for Durham, rose to bring under review the present 
state of our representative system. 

After some preliminary observations, Mr. Lambton said, the house might 
be assured, that he was fully sensible of the disadvantage under which he 
laboured, in following the eminent men who had distinguished themselves 
as advocates of this cause—men who shed as bright a lustre on it, as the 
cause, however honourable, could reflect upon them. He was aware, too, 
that he should have to encounter the splendid eloquence of a right honour- 
able gentleman, Mr. Canning, who was always foremost in his hostility to 
this question, and who resisted, with more than ordinary zeal, that extended 
system of amelioration, which it was his (Mr. Lambton’s) intention to pro- 
pose. In this situation he threw himself upon the indulgence of the house, 
and would assure the honourable member for Boston, that he was impelled 
to this undertaking by the voice of the people, loudly and steadily uttering 


their complaints, and tracing the distresses which ig! endured to a course 


of mismanagement and misrule that could not have taken place, but for the 
corruptions which “pag in the organization of that house. They were 
often told that we lived in dangerous times ; and he readily admitted, that 
they were indeed awful and portentous—sad from a recollection of the past, 
oe gloomy from a too obvious anticipation of the future. A spirit of dis- 
content was abroad, and it would be satisfied with nothing vain or unsub- 
stantial. The public mind had expanded ; a prodigious increase of know- 
ledge had been obtained by the population at large; it was no longer pos- 
sible to blind or deceive them. He was enabled since he came into the 
house to justify this part of his argument, by an authority on which he had 
not caletind be meant the authority of Mr. Justice Best, who, in a late 
address to a grand jury, had remarked, that knowledge had been greatly 
extended, and that a state of knowledge was so different from a state of 
ignorance, that it would be as absurd to apply the same regulations to 
both, as to treat in the same way things that had, and things that had not, 
animation. 

Mr. Lambton proceeded to say, that he had enjoyed an ample opportu- 
nity of examining the habits, opinions, and feelings of the people in the 
northern counties, and he must state, that he had been astonished at their 
improvement. When engaged on his canvass, there was not a village, how- 
ever remote or secluded, in which he was not questioned upon every import- 
ant branch of our national interests, and reminded of those abuses which 
required correction. This was not the case twenty years ago; but as know- 
ledge had succeeded to ignorance, independence had taken the place of 
apathy, and would display itself whenever a fit opportunity should arrive. 
Had it not then become necessary to make some concessions, to give some 
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satisfaction to the people? Our national debt amounted to eight hundred 
and fifty millions—our annual taxation to fifty-three millions. We had a 
sinking fund which was a mere deception; a system of collecting the 
revenue, most burdensome and inconvenient ; commerce was every where 
depressed ; agriculture was represented as standing in need of a relief 
which must be destructive of our manufactures; and the class of agricul- 
tural labourers were undoubtedly in a state not far removed from starva- 
tion. We had a large standing army—a subject of so much jealousy to 
our ancestors, though of none to us, that the maintenance of it was one of 
the reasons assigned for depriving James II. of his throne. A system of 
corruption was actively at work, and was so firmly established, that seats in 
parliament were oy advertised to be sold. At the same time we were 
subject to perpetual alarms of treason and rebellion, and were informed but 
the other night by a noble lord, (Palmerston,) that we were only in the 
first year of domestic peace. Our jails were overflowing, and our feelings 
shocked by barbarous executions resulting from the defective state of our 
criminal jurisprudence. If we turned our eyes abroad for consolation, the 
view was not less gloomy. We beheld repeated sacrifices of national 
honour, and of faith solemnly pledged. Norway, Genoa, basely surren- 
dered, and all free intercourse prevented with other countries by measures 
such as the alien act, repugnant to every principle of freedom and 
civilization. 

We were now conniving at the endeavours of that unholy league, which 
had designated itself as ‘‘ The Holy Alliance,” to crush the awakening 
spirit of other states, and whose sllatinds object it was to rivet for ever 
the chains which those states had already worn too long. Our foreign 
policy had in fact degraded the character which we formerly maintained ; 
and, instead of being regarded with esteem and respect, we had been the 
object of distrust, jealousy, and hatred. It was natural, then, that every 
mind should be intent to discover the causes of such consummate misery and 
disgrace; and, unfortunately, it was mot necessary to look far. That clause 
which ought to be a rock of security and defence to the people, was itself 
the source of the wrongs and grievances complained of. 


“ Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam, populumque fluxit.” 


The people of this country had nobly struggled against the violent efforts 
once made to enslave them, and it was afterwards discovered that the arms 
of corruption were more prevailing than military force. So powerful indeed 
had they been found, that if we had any liberty remaining, it ought in fair- 
ness to be attributed to the forbearance of the government itself. Could 
any man say, who contemplated the legions of civil troops at the command 
of ministers; the vast multitude of commissioners, tax- gatherers, and 
clerks ; the establishments of excise and customs, and of those connected 
with the army and navy—that the people had any chance of resisting such 
an influence? The system of checks, which was the boasted perfection of 
our constitution, was completely overthrown; the people were entirely 
taken out of the balance. The great and only effectual check upon the 
crown, the power of refusing supplies, had become null and void. Many 
of the members of that house were returned directly by the crown, and 
some were returned by themselyes. The augmentation of the public debt, 
under these circumstances, was no matter of surprise, any more than the 
commencement of wars, which uniformly ended in making the condition of 
the people more miserable. 
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Every true lover of his country must therefore desire to see the influence 
of the crown diminished, and a representative system adopted, that should 
admit the popular feeling as one of the elements of its composition. In the 
present constitution of parliament, the sense of the people might be said to be 
altogether omitted. For, although afew members were Se 9 ee | elected 
by the present means, it might be shewn that a hundred and eighty individuals 
returned three hundred and fifty members, or a majority, in that house. 
In most instances, there was not even the shadow of popular delegation. 
Gentlemen accepted the Chiltern hundreds when they could not vote 
according to the wishes of their patrons; but who ever heard of their doing 
so out of deference to their constituents, if they had any, or to the country 
at large? Nothing could more distinctly shew the practice of voting for 
this or that measure, on the mere recommendation of ministers, than the 
final vote to which the house came, on the famous, or rather infamous, 
expedition to Walcheren! To prevent the further continuance of such a 
state of things,'and the recurrence of measures such as these, was the object 
of his present motion. 

After detailing at considerable length the constitutional history of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Lambton proceeded to state the main points con- 
templated by his bill: these were, the establishment of triennial parlia- 
ments; regulations respecting the electors and the elected, and involving 
such a just extension of the franchise as should completely extirpate the 
corruptions and absurdities of the old borough system. 

The first part related to housekeepers, and the division of counties into 
districts, for the purpose of enabling such housekeepers, paying rates and 
taxes, to vote. The second part added to those at present qualified to 
elect in county elections, copy-holders and lease-holders, but it touched 
the present system of county representation in no other way than this. And 
here it was proper to state, that the two universities were left entirely as 
they are at present. The third part was to repeal the septennial act, and 
to make the duration of parliaments triennial. As to the first part of his 
plan—the division of counties into districts, in order to enable house- 
keepers to vote; the effect of it would be to give a representative to every 
five and twenty thousand inhabitants, out of which number (reckoning one 
in ten to pay rates and taxes) there would be two thousand five hundred 
electors. He assumed the population of England and Wales at ten 
millions and a half of persons ; and these would be represented by four 
hundred and seventeen members, taking away, in this calculation, 
the county members, and the members of rotten boroughs. He had 
originally estimated the number of constituents to each representative at 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty ; but it appeared, on further con- 
sideration, that this estimate would be possibly rather exaggerated ; and, 
taking one in ten as a payer of rates and taxes, he was disposed to fix their 
number at two thousand five hundred. 

The right of election, according to this bill, was to be in all inhabitant 
house-holders being bond fide rated, paying rates and taxes, and having 
paid them for six months before the election, and never having received 
parochial relief. The next subject on which he had felt most anxious was, 
as to the returning officer ; of course, much would depend on his perform- 
ance of the duties assigned him, and he (Mr. Lambton) had provided that 
he was to be annually elected by the overseers and churchwardens of the 
town-district on the fourth Monday after Easter. He also proposed to 
authorize this officer to appoint a deputy to arrange all minor details, and 
to reside always on the spot. Then, with a view to provide for the impar- 
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tiality of the returning officer, he had inserted a clause, rendering him 
liable to be punished by imprisonment in case of malversation. [t was 
proposed to enable any individual who should be elected to the office, to 
decline it upon paying the sum of £200, for the poor of the parish. The 
polling was to be opened in the chief towns in every district; to be kept 
open eight hours each day, and not last more than six days. Then there 
was a provision to furnish the sheriff, in all instances, with a sufficient 
quantity of polling books. The elections he should not like to have 
removed from the principal towns and places where they were now held. 
It was as good, that on these occasions there should prevail all that bustle, 
spirit, and interest, by which elections were characterized, and that the 
candidates should so be under the necessity, as it were, of meeting large 
bodies of their constituents openly and fairly. One particular arrangement 
was, that in districts consisting of more than one parish, the votes of per- 
sons residing five miles and upwards from the principal town, might be 
polled before the churchwarden or overseer of the parish where they were 
sv resident, and that this subordinate polling might last three days, and 
the result of it be regularly transmitted to the place of election every even- 
ing. He had also provided for giving ample notices of elections. The 
sheriff was directed to issue his precept within three days after the receipt 
of the writ, and the returning officer was then bound to proceed to election 
within thirty-six hours after the receipt of the precept. Thus it was calcu- 
lated that the election could always be completed (without the intervention 
of a Sunday) in six days. No alteration was proposed in the oaths, as 
directed by the 30th Charles II., and the Ist George I., excepting so far 
as regarded the extension of the franchise to householders, leaseholders, 
and copy-holders. All persons having now a right of voting were to pre- 
serve it for the remainder of their lives, and it was then (in cases where a 
disfranchisement was proposed by the bill) to cease and determine.} 

It now remained for him to say, that he should not at present propose to 
introduce the bill which embodied these different objects, but rather follow 
the example of his right honourable friend, (Mr. Plunkett,) when he moved 
for a committee, in the first instance, to consider of the laws affecting his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects ; and he (Mr. Lambton) should there- 
fore move, “‘ that this house do resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
house, to consider the present state of the representation.” If the house 
should grant him the committee, he should therein move certain resolu- 
tions, which would be founded on the principle of Lord Chatham, ‘“‘ that 
for men to be taxed without being represented, is contrary to all justice.” 
Mr. Lambton added, that his bill contained the form of an oath to be adminis- 
tered to the electors at the time of polling, which endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to guard against the possibility of all bribery and corruption in 
elections. 

Soon after Lord John Russell had expounded to the House of Commons 
the ministerial plan of reform, Lord Wharucliffe, among other noble lords, 
took alarm, and introduced a discussion upon the subject in the House of 
Lords, though the bill was not then before them. The noble lord entered 
his name upon the list of opponents to the bill, and declared hostility to it 
in all its parts, in a speech of considerable length, and concluded by mov- 
ing for “ returns of the population of the different counties of England and 
Wales.” Lord Durham rose in his place, to reply to his noble friend, Lord 
Wharncliffe, on Monday, March the 28th, 1831, and after a few prelimi- 
nary compliments, in which he acquitted that nobleman of all suspicion of 
being actuated in his opposition by factious or party motives, he offered 
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the most triumphant defence of the bill, entering profoundly into all its details, 
and meeting the arguments of the opposition with characteristic manliness. 

During the second reading of the second Reform Bill, on the 13th of 
April, 1832, Lord Durham again addressed the House of Lords, and, after 
exposing the conduct of the Bishop of Exeter with the utmost severity, he 
concluded an eloquent speech with the celebrated words of Mr. Fox :— 
“* We risk our all upon the excellence of this bill. We risk upon it 
whatever is most dear to us, whatever men most value—the character of 
integrity, of honour, of present reputation, and future fame—these, and 
whatever else is precious to us, we stake on the constitutional safety and 
enlarged policy, the equity and the wisdom, of this measure.” 

Such is a brief statement of the conduct of the noble Lord on the question 
of Reform. Since the period in which these sentiments were dilivered in 
oe sera he has made an avowal upon the subject, which raised still 

igher the opinions and feelings which his countrymen have long enter- 
tained towards him. This was on occasion of a public dinner given to him 
at Gateshead, on Wednesday the 23d of October, 1833, when, in speaking 
of the Reform Bill, he made the following statement :— 

‘*] will not conceal from you, that immediately after the formation of 
the government, Lord Grey did entrust to me, personally, the preparation 
of that measure. I was assisted by the advice of three of my colleagues,— 
Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, and Lord Duncannon; and with 
their co-operation, the first Reform Bill was submitted to the Cabinet and 
to the Sovereign. Of that measure I shall say{no more, than that, if it was 
not entirely perfect, it was, at the same time, free from many of those 
imperfections which attended the passing of the second Reform Bill, and 
which, from accidental circumstances, it was impossible to guard against. 
I allude, in particular, to the £50 tenants’ clause, which was forced upon 
the supporters of the bill by the then Tory House of Commons, and after- 
wards inserted in the second measure, although contrary to the principles 
on which the first was framed—or, at least, upon which I framed it ; 
namely, that independence should be the security for a vote, and that no 
matter how small the property was, provided the voter could exercise an 
independent suffrage, he should be entitled to vote for his representative. 
It is needless for me to tell you, that circumstances to which I cannot, 
and dare not, further allude, prevented my attending in my place in par- 
liament during the discussion of the first measure, and from having any 
thing to do with the formation of the second. When it did come before 
the House of Lords, I supported it to the best of my ability, knowing that, 
with all its imperfections on its head, it was one of the greatest charters of 
public liberty, and one of the greatest renovations of the constitution, that 
any Government ever staked its existence upon, or the two Houses of Par- 
liament ever ventured to pass into a law.” 

About the middle of the year 1832, Lord Durham proceeded on a special 
mission to the court of Russia; and in March of the following year, his ser- 
vices were rewarded by an exaltation to the rank of an Earl. 

The Earl of Durham is, we believe, highly respected in that neighbour- 
hood in which his estates chiefly lie; and no longer ago than on Tuesday, 
the 13th of January, 1834, he opened his mansion to receive the members 
of the Committee of the Lambton Collieries’ Associations—on which occasion, 
his Lordship, attended by the Countess and family, honoured the party 
with their presence after dinner: and the noble Earl addressed them at 
some length, in a speech distinguished by benevolence, condescension, and 
good sense. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM GREENFIELD, M.R.A.S. 
Late Superintendent of the Editorial Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
(Concluded from p. 16.) 

Or the multifarious nature and importance of Mr. Greenfield’s labours in 
the service of the Bible Society, the quarterly reports which he presented to 
the Committee furnish interesting evidence. The second of these, com- 
prising the three months from Michaelmas to Christmas, 1830, will serve as 

a specimen. I give it verbatim from his own MS. 


“« Gentlemen,—In presenting another quarterly report of my labours in 
the editorial department, I beg leave, as usual, to draw the attention of the 
sub-committee briefly to those works which have more immediately engaged 
my care and attention; merely premising, that, besides those specified, the 
versions into the modern Greek, Berber, Singhalese, Welsh, and others, 
have demanded and received some portion of my time and labour. 

“1. The Arabic version, the plates of which I have corrected, from the 
23d psalm to the Song of Solomon. 

“2. The Persian version, of which I have carried through the press the 
Book of Psalms, from the lxxxix. psalm, and prepared for printing the first 
twelve chapters of Proverbs, of which six are already printed. 

** 3. The Catalonian version, of which I have revised and corrected by 
the original and Vulgate, in its progress through the press, from the xxvil. 
chap. of St. Matthew to the vii. chap. of St. Luke. 

“4, The French version of Osterwald,'12mo., the plates of which I have 
revised from Deut. xxviii. to Jeremiah xxiii. 

“5. The French version of De Sacy, of which I have prepared specimens 
of corrections to be made in this translation, consisting of several chapters 
of St. Matthew and the epistle of St. James. 

“« 6. The German version of Dr. Leander Van Ess, of which I have pre- 
pared and forwarded a copy, from which future editions are to be printed. 

«7. The Greek and Latin Testament of Dr. Leander Van Ess,'of which I 
have made an examination and report. 

“« 8. The German Testament of Van Meyer, which I have also examined 
and reported on. 

“9. The German version of Dr. Kistemaker; also examined and re- 
ported on. 

“© 10. The Protestant Hungarian version of Karoli Gaspar, whereof I have 
prepared a copy, from which an edition is to be printed.” 


The special reports above referred to, relating to the Greek and Latin 
Testament of Van Ess, the German versions of Van Meyer and Kistemaker, 
and the Hungarian version, will shew the minute and careful examination 
which must have been bestowed upon them. These also I give from what 
appears to be a rough draft in his own hand-writing. 


“« Mr. Greenfield reported, that he had examined the Greek and Latin 
Testament of Dr. Leander Van Ess, referred to him by the General Com- 
mittee’s order, Minute, No. 13, of the 1]th October, and stated, that the 
Greek text was founded on that of the Complutensian Polyglott and the 
editions of Erasmus; that the Latin text was grounded on the Clementine 
editions of 1590, 1592, 1593, and 1598; that Dr. Van Ess had placed at 
the foot of the page the variations in these several editions, as well as 
those of the texts of Griesbach, Matthei, and Stephanus; and had inserted 
with the Latin a variety of parallel texts, which were perfectly unobjection- 
able, with the exception of the three following references to the Apocrypha; 
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namely, in Matt. iv. 4. a reference to Sap. xvi. 26.; in Matt. vii. 12. a re- 
ference to Tob. iv. 16.; and in Joan. x. 22. a reference to Mace. iv. 52.; and 
that, besides a preface by Dr. Leander Van Ess, there was inserted the 
Approbations of Pope Leo X. to the editions of Erasmus and Complut.” 

* Mr. Greenfield reported, that having examined the German Testament 
of Van Meyer, 8vo. in conformity to a minute of the General Committee, 
(No. 6, of 11th October last,) he had found that it was, as it professed to 
be, not a new translation, but a correction of the text of Martin Luther ; 
and that the alterations made, appear to him preferable to those of the 
old version, inasmuch as they, in most cases, bring the translation nearer to 
the original, and frequently assimilate it to that of the authorised English 
version. He also stated, that he had carefully examined the marginal 
references, and found none to the Apocrypha, but that there was a table of 
the Epistles and Gospels subjoined at the end, which should and might 
easily be detached.” 

“ Mr, G. stated, that having examined various portions of the German 
version of the New Testament by Dr. Kistemaker, agreeably to the directions 
of the General Committee, he believes it to be in general a good and faith- 
ful version of the Vulgate; but that there are several omissions and inser- 
tions not authorised in the Latin, which appear to render it unfit for circu- 
lation by this Society, until corrected; such as the following: Matt. iv. 4. ¢ It 
is written,’ omitted; Matt. iv. 18. ‘ two brethren,’ omitted; Matt. v. 41, ‘ to 
go with him,’ inserted; Matt. x. 27. ‘ spoken,’ inserted.” 

“« Mr. G. presented a copy of the Protestant Hungarian Testament of 
Karoli Gaspar, which he had prepared for printing from, by striking out the 
short prefaces, &c. by which each of the books is preceded ; and stated, that, 
as far as he could judge in that language, the copy so prepared, printed at 
Pest in 1829, appeared sufficiently accurate for that purpose; but recom- 
mended that, in its progress through the press, the proofs should be read by 
another edition.” 

With this last language, as well as with several others, Mr. Greenfield’s 
acquaintance was of course slight; only such'as qualified him to be a correct 
reviser of the press. But the literal accuracy which his quick and correct 
eye enabled him to secure, was scarcely less valuable or extraordinary than 
his critical acumen. As an instance of this, 1 may mention one singular 
fact. I had been applied to from a highly respectable quarter, to undertake 
an edition of the English liturgy in the Russian language; and one day, 
when Mr. Greenfield called upon me, I shewed him the copy, and asked him 
if he could undertake the revision of the proofs. He replied, that he knew 
nothing of the language; but added, after looking at the book for a short 
time, that he thought he should have no difficulty in soon learning to read 
it. Presently he said, there is a word mis-spelt. Surprised at this remark, 
I noted the word alleged to be incorrect; and in a subsequent interview with 
the Rev. W. Smirnove, senior chaplain to the Russian embassy, I requested 
to know whether there was not a mistake in its orthography. He, too, 
was ‘surprised at my inquiry, but admitted that it was wrong, although the 
error was not material, being only such, he said, as a scholar would notice. 

But in proof that his knowledge of languages in general went far beyond 
the mere acquisition of the character, the orthography, and the grammatical 
structure, and that he possessed an almost intuitive faculty of discovering 
the genius of a language, a still more remarkable fact may be mentioned. 
Among his latest labours was the revision of the Chippeway version of 
St. John’s Gospel, in conjunction with the translator, Mr. Peter Jones, him- 
self a half-caste, being born of an Indian mother, and familiarized from his 
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infancy with the language. Since Mr. Greenfield’s death, Mr. Jones has 
expressed his astonishment at the accurate acquaintance which he appeared 
to possess of this almost unwritten dialect, and confesses, in a letter 
addressed to a friend, that he was taught much that was new to him in his 
own language by his lamented friend. 

Another of the latest labours of Mr. Greenfield was the transcription for 
the press of a considerable portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew, in Berber; 
a language spoken over a very extensive region of Northern Africa, but 
which has hitherto been wholly unknown to the literati of Europe. Of the 
enthusiasm with which he entered upon the study of this new and extremely 
difficult language, the following letter to a literary friend furnishes interest- 
ing evidence. It is dated August 29, 1831: 

“« My dear sir,—I have much pleasure in being able to give you a satis- 
factory reply to your kind inquiries respecting my Libyan studies. I am 
prosecuting them with vigour, and, as you will believe, quite con amore; 
and have so far succeeded as to read any plain passage in Mr. Hodgson’s 
translation of the Gospels with little difficulty. I herewith send you the Lord’s 
Prayer from that version, with the pronunciation and translation in English. 

[Here followed the transcript of the original in Arabic characters, and then in 

English letters, with an interlinear translation. ] 

** 1 think your opinion, that the Berber will prove the same as the 
Nubian, highly probable; though, if such be the case, it will be found that 
the statement of Burckhardt, that it has no relation to the Arabic, must be 
taken with some limitation. For | think I can as clearly prove as that two 
and two make four, that the Berber language not only has a positive affinity 
with the Coptic, but that both these languages are closely related to the 
Ethiopic and Amharic, and consequently to Arabic and Hebrew. This 
affinity does not exist merely in a few words, which might casually have 
been imported, but in the grammatical structure, which clearly shews that 
they all belong to one family. 1 should delight to enlarge on this important 
theme, did time allow; but with the hope that I may soon resume the subject, 
I shall merely make a few observations, confined chiefly to the Berber and 
Arabic. 

“« In the Nouns, both these languages have but two genders, the mascu- 
line and feminine; (the feminine being formed from the masculine, in Arabic, 
generally by adding ton, and in Berber by adding and prefixing ¢ or th ;) 
and they each have two ways of forming the plural,—the regular and irre- 
gular; the masculine being formed regularly by adding to the singular una, 
and the feminine by adding dton, in the Arabic; and an or en to the mascu- 
line, and 4¢ to the feminine in Berber. 

[Here follow examples in the proper character, with translations. ] 

*‘ The irregular plurals assume a variety of form in both languages ; but 
amidst this variety, they not unfrequently agree. 

“« The personal pronouns are of two kinds, separable and inseparable, a 
comparison of which will clearly evince their affinity, not only in the words 
and particles, but also in the use. The separable are as follows. 

[Examples are here given, followed by illustrations of the inseparabie pronouns. ] 

** In the Vers, in Berber as in Coptic, they have but one simple tense, 
which is a preter or present; but I have no doubt, from certain irregular 
verbs and fragments, that they had originally two, as in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Hebrew, &c. This indefinite tense corresponds to the Arabic and Hebrew 
future in form, as you will perceive from the following examples: the root 
is the imperative. ) 

[ Examples, the conjugation of //a/, do, in Arabic, and esker, do, in Berber. ] 
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“These examples are sufficient, I apprehend, to shew the close affinity of 
the Berber language with the Arabic, &c., in grammatical forms, which 
establishes the family to which it belongs. This might be much strength- 
ened by an examination of its vocabulary, had I time; but 1 would just 
remark, that the substantive verb, yella, he was, is the same in Ethiopic ; 
that iba, or baba, a father, is the same as the Arabic ab; that yemma,a 
mother, is the Hebrew aém ; that ighma, a brother, is identical with akhar ; 
that to kill (in Berber) is derived from the Hebrew nakah, &c. &c. 

“‘IT.am curious to know what led you to refer to the Pehlevi, as 1 was 
led to the same source from the identity of some of the forms and words. 
You were quite right about a/ka, the earth, as you will perceive from the 
above version of the Lord’s Prayer. By the way, it seems to have an 
affinity with the Arabic /akd, earth, dust; and, by a permutation of r and /, 
with the Chaldee arka and aréh, which are derived from the Hebrew @retz. 

‘‘With respect to the Siamese Grammar, | would say, as far as I can 
judge, that it is perhaps nearly as good as the nature of such an unin- 
flected language would allow. I put it into the hands of a friend who has 
resided many years in Burmah, Siam, Assam, &c., and from whom I expected 
a good notice by this time .... . 

“I feel much indebted to you for the loan of the North American 
Reviews, which I have found of considerable service in studying the Chip- 
peway. Can you allow me to keep them a little longer. If so, I should feel 
greatly obliged. 

* * * . * . 
‘* Excuse this hasty scrawl, and believe me, 
*« My dear sir, 
* Yours very faithfully, 
“Wn. GREENFIELD.” 


This specimen of familiar correspondence, never designed to meet the 
public eye, will strikingly evince the wide range of Mr. Greenfield's philo- 
logical studies and inquiries, and the intense interest with which he was 
prosecuting them in connexion with his editorial labours. 

The most astonishing proof, however, that he gave of his facility in mas- 
tering a new language, and of his talents for philological criticism, is to be 
found in his published “‘ Defence of the Serampore Mahratta Version of the 
New Testament; in Reply to the Animadversions of an anonymous Writer 
in the Asiatic Journal for September, 1829." (8vo. pp. 78. Price 2s. 1830.) 
In this tract, which procured for its author the honour of being chosen a 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, no fewer than two-and-twenty 
languages are brought to bear successfully on the argument, each cited in 
its proper character. It is quire a typographical curiosity, and the expense 
of printing it would have been enormous, had I not been provided 
with a polyglott apparatus. The subject I first introduced to him, and the 
whole expense of the printing { took upon myself. The most remark- 
able feature of the pamphlet, however, is the accurate acquaintance which 
the writer appears to have attained of the Mahratta itself,—a language of 
which, but a few weeks before his undertaking to enter the lists with one of 
the first Mahratta scholars of the day, he was utterly ignorant,—never 
having had his attention drawn towards it, or having even learned the 
character. The acquisition of a new alphabet was, however, with him, the 
work of only twenty-four hours; and in this instance, it was most strikingly 
evinced, how soon his aptitude for philological investigations, aided by his 
previous acquisitions, enabled him to master any language to which he 
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turned his mind, The origin of this publication is thus modestly stated in 
the preface :— 

‘‘ The present pamphlet owes its origin to a friend. Aware of my 
attachment to critical literature, he put into my hands, about the com- 
mencement of December last, the Asiatic Journal, containing the critique 
on the ‘ Oriental Versions of the Scriptures,’ accompanied by a request that 
I would freely and impartially state my opinion on the subject. I accord- 
ingly sat down to its perusal, and was struck with the bitter spirit which it 
betrayed, and the manifest inconsistencies which every where appeared. 
This naturally aroused my suspicions of the accuracy of the writer's state- 
ments, and the truth of the assertions which he so confidently made, I 
therefore made notes of every thing which appeared inaccurate or un- 
founded, in order to assist me in my proposed communication. In the 
mean while, however, having accidentally met my friend, I expressed my 
conviction of the untenable nature of the charges against the Mahratta ver- 
sion, and read a few observations in support of my statement. Encouraged 
by his approbation, and that of another friend who was present, and in 
compliance with their united request to make public the facts of the 
case, I threw my remarks into their present form. The result of this 
examination is now before the reader; from which he will perceive the 
utter falsehood of the accusation, and the consequent accuracy of the 
Mahratta version. Never was there, perhaps, a case of more complete 
failure. Every charge has melted away before the rays of truth; and 
nothing remains apparent but the gross errors and misrepresentations of 
the accuser. , 

“In pursuing the investigation, I have strictly adhered to the rule of 
advancing nothing without the best possible evidence. While this has had 
the necessary effect of extending the limits of the discussion, it has obvi- 
ously rendered it more satisfactory. Instead of unsupported assertions, the 
reader is presented with the most irrefragable testimony; and is left to 
deduce his conclusions, not from my bare affirmations, but from indispu- 
table facts. The subject is therefore placed on a basis wholly independent 
of the writer, and which is as immutable as truth itself. The only apparent 
exception is the translations from the Mahratta; but even in this case the 
interlinear versions supply the very best evidence of which they are capable. 
From the adoption of this mode, even the mere English reader may fully 
satisfy himself of their accuracy, by carefully comparing the places where 
the same word occurs, and marking the sense in which it is translated, 
Thus in the first verse of the first chapter of St. John, (see p. 26,) the term 
‘the word’ occurs thrice, the word ‘ was’ twice, and the word ‘God’ twice ; 
and as these are in every case the same, no possible doubt can be entertain- 
ed of the correctness of the version. And here I would entreat the English 
reader not to be alarmed at the strangeness and variety of the characters 
employed, nor hence conclude that it must necessarily be unintelligible to 
him. I may safely assert, from having already submitted it to persons of 
this description, that a careful perusal of the proofs and illustrations 
adduced, with the necessary explanations given in English, is alone suffi- 
cient to produce a full comprehension of the subject, and to enable the 
reader to arrive at a just conclusion.” 

Of this publication, an analytical notice appeared in the Asiatic Journal 
for April, 1830, which, though marked by extreme caution and tolerable 
fairness, betrayed a feeling of displeased surprise at the philological know- 
ledge displayed by Mr. Greenfield. ‘‘ To attempt a criticism of this 
pamphlet,” says the writer, ‘is, we candidly confess, totally beyond our 
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limited powers, and surpasses the ability of the most learned of our coadju- 
tors, It is a complete polyglott. In the space of seventy-eight pages, the 
extent of the pamphlet, we have quotations from no less than twenty-two 
different languages. To say nothing of such vulgar tongues as French, 
Italian, Spanish, Danish, Saxon, Teutonic, Latin, and Greek, the following 
are exhibited in their respective characters :—Chinese, Tamul, Teloogoo, 
Sanscrit, Canarese, Malayan, Bengalee, Mahratta, Arabic, Persian, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, and Hebrew. We are bound to presume that it is not a 
mere compositor’s knowledge of these various languages, to which Mr. 
Greenfield lays claim, but a critical acquaintance with each of them—for, 
otherwise, to quote them as he has done, is more than empty parade—and 
we therefore shrink with a kind of awe from disputing a single dogma from 
such a comprehensive scholar.” It may be remarked as a little singular, 
that the language last mentioned in the above enumeration, should be the 
one which Mr. Greenfield first mastered, and his familiar acquaintance 
with which, doubtless, facilitated his acquiring a knowledge of the cognate 
Oriental languages. Whether his was a mere compositor’s knowledge of 
any of them, was to be ascertained from his application of that know- 
ledge; and it is observable, that, with all his suspicions awake, the critic 
was unable to catch him tripping in any one instance. Mr. Greenfield’s 
‘*‘comprehensive scholarship” was, however, to be tested by no friendly 
process. In the Asiatic Journal for March, 1831, Lieut.-Col. Vans 
Kennedy, the author of the Mahratta Dictionary, avowed himself the author 
of the malignant attack upon the Serampore Mahratta Version, which had 
drawn forth Mr. Greenfield’s polyglott defence; and, nettled at his criticisms, 
the Colonel charged him with having undertaken ‘a task for which he was 
by no means qualified.” Mr. Greenfield took up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down, and, in the Number of the same journal for October, 1831, trium- 
phantly turned back upon his opponent the charge of incompetency, con- 
victing him of the grossest blunders, and shewing that the only error into 
which he himself had fallen, he had been led into by Vans Kennedy’s own 
Dictionary. The Colonel having given, as a further proof of the unintelli- 
gibleness of the Serampore Version, an example from Rom. v. 18, with a 
pretended literal translation, Mr. Greenfield first gives a corrected tran- 
script in the, proper character, then the pronunciation in Roman charac- 
ters, with an interlinear verbal translation. This he proceeds to substantiate 
by a grammatical analysis of each word, supported by citations from Vans 
Kennedy’s Dictionary and other authorities. The result is thus stated :— 
“ It has thus, I trust, been proved, Ist, contrary to the assertion of my 
antagonist, that every word is either ‘ in regimine,’ being governed by, or 
governing other words, or agreeing with or forming compounds with their 
neighbours, and therefore constructed according to the strictest gramma- 
tical rules; and, 2dly, that the ‘ sense’ I attributed to the Mahratta text is 
the genuine sense of that version, and consequently that the ‘ nonsense’ 
is only and wholly to be ascribed to the re-translation of Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. From the evidence adduced, it has clearly appeared, that his 
preposterous re-translation (the very absurdity of which might have led him 
to suspect his accuracy) has sprung partly from his misreading the 
original Mahratta, having mistaken one letter for another; partly from his 
confounding the parts of speech—transforming substantives into adjectives, 
and adjectives into adverbs; and partly from his giving senses to words 
which neither the connexion nor their usual meaning would warrant, and 
which meaning, though here denied by him, is proved not only by the most 
respectable leaicograplers, but by his own authority, in his Mahratta Dic- 
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tionary. Whether these grievous errors and mis-statements have arisen 
from precipitancy, carelessness, or ignorance, I will not take upon me to 
determine ; nor is it material for the adjustment of the question. One 
thing I would beg the reader to bear in mind, that the evidence adduced 
against the unsupported assertions of Colonel Vans Kennedy, is almost 
wholly independent of the writer, and that several of the cases are deter- 
mined by our opponent, himself being the judge. He is therefore reduced 
to the alternative of either repudiating his own authority, or of admitting his 
numerous delinquencies on this occasion. On which horn of this dilemma 
he may choose to be transfixed, I leave to his own determination.” 

This masterly and overwhelming reply forms, perhaps, altogether, one of 
the most extraordinary displays of critical and polemical skill in our litera- 
ture. Think of a man but recently emancipated from the mechanical 
drudgery of book-binding, for the most part self-taught, having within 
only a few months previously turned his attention to the language in 
question, fearlessly entering the lists against the best Mahratta scholar of 
the day, confuting his criticisms, detecting his blunders, and shewing by 
an analysis of the language a perfect acquaintance with its genius and 
structure. Such a man must indeed be regarded as a phenomenon. Nor 
was the motive less generous and honourable, which led him to undertake 
this laborious defence of the Serampore Versions, than the scholarship 
which he displayed was astonishing. At the time of his engaging in it, 
he was wholly unconnected with the Serampore Missionaries, and not 
directly connected with the British and Foreign Bible Society, though, ac- 
cording to his own avowal, warmly attached to its cause. His object was, to 
serve the cause of Divine truth, and to vindicate from unjust aspersions 
those venerable labourers in the field of Oriental translation, to whom the 
Christian world is so incalculably indebted. It was the publication of the 
“ Defence” that first brought its author under the notice of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as mentioned in the Resolutions 
which recorded his decease. The Reply to Vans Kennedy appeared in the 
Asiatic Journal only the month preceding that which deprived the Christian 
world of his invaluable services. A defence of the Arabic Version, in 
further reply to the Colonel's sweeping allegations, appeared in the follow- 
ing Number, while its author was lying upon the bed of sickness from which 
he never rose. It was his last production. In that paper he speaks of 
reserving his defence of the Romaic Version to a future period. But, 
alas! five days after the publication of this Number, he breathed his last. 

Besides these labours, Mr. Greenfield prepared and published, at his own 
charge, during the short term of his connexion with the Bible Society, 
‘* A Defence of the Surinam Negro-English Version of the New Testa- 
ment.” (8vo. pp. 76, price 2s.) The historical information, the philologi- 
cal learning, and the polemical talents displayed in this tract, render it 
highly interesting and valuable, notwithstanding the unattractiveness of 
the subject, which prevented its obtaining a wide circulation. It was 
undertaken solely from a sense of official duty. 

The only other publication which I have omitted to notice, is entitled, 
“The Book of Genesis, in English Hebrew,” accompanied with an inter- 
linear translation, with notes, and a grammatical introduction. This volume, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1831, displays the thorough mastery 
which the author had acquired of his favourite language; and it forms, 
without doubt, the most valuable elementary work that can be put into the 
hand of the Hebrew students. 

It only remains for me to finish a brief record of the circumstances which 
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attended Mr. Greenfield's removal to a better world. The first symptoms 
of serious indisposition manifested themselves on Saturday, the 22d of 
October; but they did not prevent his attending the morning service on the 
following day at Jewin-street chapel, where, since the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Waugh, he had been a constant attendant. As the week advanced, his 
bodily illness increased, and he became greatly depressed. The effects of 
intense and constant application, together with the anxiety and mental 
distress which he had suffered from the unjust aspersions cast upon his 
character by his polemical assailants, now made themselves unequivocally 
apparent, when it was too late to repair the mischief that had been wrought. 
For some time, his health had been undermined; and there was, perhaps, 
something morbid in the acuteness with which he felt attacks, that he ought 
to have despised. A friend, to whom he paid a short visit in September, 
was so much struck with these indications of the over-wrought and unhealthy 
state of his bodily frame, as to be led to urge upon him, very earnestly, the 
imperious necessity of his taking more exercise, and paying strict attention 
to his regimen. At that time, a temporary relaxation from study, and a 
little medicine, might have averted the fatal attack, which, under other 
circumstances, would scarcely have put on so serious a form. On the 28th, 
nearly a week after the first symptoms appeared, the Rev. Mr. Wood visited 
him, and found him in a composed and happy state of mind, but he seems 
to have been not without some presentiment of the issue. In this interview he 
expressed his confident trust in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer. On the follow- 
ing day his pastor again visited him, when Mr. Greenfield expressed himself 
in the following terms:—* Since I have been here, | have learned more of 
the depravity of my heart than I knew before; but, blessed be God, I have 
also had the inward witnessing of the Spirit, that I feel myself to be a par- 
doned sinner through the blood of Jesus Christ. For worlds I would not 
have been without this illness. 1 have had most delightful intercourse with 
my heavenly Father. I have enjoyed that nearness of access, which pre- 
vents my doubting my interest in the precious blood of a crucified Redeemer ; 
and I am ready and willing, if it be the Lord’s will, to depart and be with 
Christ.” Even under the influence of delirium, he gave indications of what 
was uppermost in his thoughts and feelings. Repeatedly he would exclaim : 
“They are piercing me through and through. I am not a Neologian.” 
But so far was he from cherishing any angry feeling towards his calumnia- 
tors, that in a mild interval, he earnestly entreated that no step might be 
taken in his vindication during his illness, desirous that, if he should not 
survive, all animosity might be buried in his grave; and he expressed the 
most cordial forgiveness towards all who had injured him. His dying breath 
fully attested the noble and striking confession of his faith, which he had 
shortly before made in a letter addressed to the editor of a public journal.* 

On the event of his death being communicated to them, the Secretaries and 
Editorial Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society expressed their 
wish to testify their high regard for their deceased colleague, by attending 
the funeral. Other gentlemen, esteemed for their literary attainments, 
united in this desire; and it was therefore determined by myself and a few 
friends to take upon ourselves the management of the last sad rites. The 
remains of my lamented friend were interred in the burial ground of the 
chapel of ease, at Holloway, on Monday, the 14th instant, and the funeral 
was attended by no fewer than forty Clergymen, Dissenting Ministers, and 
other professional and literary Gentlemen and private friends. The following 
inscriptiou has since been placed upon the stone which covers the spot :— 

* See Christian Observér, November, p. 710. 
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“This Stone records the Burial Place of that devoted and amiable Servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ Witttam Greenriecp, M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the Editorial 
Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Author of several important 
Works, and an eminent Linguist. 

Multe Terricolis Lingua, Celestibus una, 
NOAAAI MEN ONHTOIS PAQTTAI, MIA A’AOANATOISIN. 
Born April 1, 1799.—Died November 5, 1831.” 

Mr. Greenfield, it will be seen from this inscription, was in the thirty- 
second year of his age. By his premature death, he left his widow, with five 
young children, in very straitened circumstances: in fact, it had not been 
in his power to make any provision for them beyond a small insurance on 
his life. He had but entered ona salary which would have been to him an 
honourable competency. His amiable wife bears testimony, in a letter 
addressed to me since her affecting bereavement, to the strict integrity with 
which he conducted his secular affairs, and the simplicity of his personal 
habits; but, at the same time, to his benevolence and generosity beyond 
what his circumstances would well permit. ‘“ His hand,” she says, ‘* was 
ever ready to give, and his heart ready to sympathize with those who were 
afflicted. I have often found it necessary to remonstrate with him ; for I do 
not think that a single application was made to him for relief, that he did 
not attend to. He used to say—Never mind, my dear; we shall never 
want it. If ever I become a man of property, I shall only consider myself 
as the steward of our Lord’s money. His whole desire was, to spend and 
be spent to the service of God. As a father and husband, he was ever kind 
and affectionate ; and asa friend, most sincere.” 

The same letter informs me, that Mr. Greenfield was married to his atfec- 
tionate partner, Dec, 7, 1817, at St. George’s church, Hanover-square. Of 
their six children, the first three, who were girls, were baptized by the Rev. 
Dr. Waugh, in Well-street chapel; the last three were boys, and were bap- 
tized at Christ Church, Newgate-street. Of these, one daughter died a few 
months before her father, and the rest survive. The eldest boy, William, 
whose marked resemblance to his deceased parent awakens the hope that 
he may be found to exhibit some similarity of intellectual capacity, has 
found a generous and paternal benefactor, in my esteemed friend, Daniel 
Benham, Esq. who, during Mr. Greenfield's life, shewed himself a zealous 
and able champion of calumniated worth, as he has since proved the liberal 
and disinterested helper of the fatherless and widow. Mary Ann, the eldest 
daughter, has been placed with Mrs. Dawson, of Hampstead, under an 
agreement to qualify her to fill the situation of a governess of the highest 
class; her natural capacity promising, as in the case of her brother, to reward 
those who have the charge of her education. Three children remain depen- 
dent upon their mother. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society could not, from 
the funds of the Society, contribute to the necessities of the bereaved 
family ; but, in the subscription which was set on foot to raise a fund for 
their relief, many distinguished members of the Society liberally united ;* 
and the Rev. Andrew Brandram, the much esteemed Secretary, readily con- 
sented to become, with Mr. Benham, Mr. Mills, and my son, joint trustees. 
Although the amount raised fell short of what it might have been hoped 


* The Right Hon. Lord Bexley, with his accustomed munificence, gave £100. The 
Bishop of Winchester, Earl Spencer, the Rev. A. Brandram, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
Rich. Phillips, esq., and Jos. Trueman, esq., each subscribed £20. J. Broadley Wil- 
son, esq. £50; Lord Teignmouth £10; the Bishop of Salisbury £10; Daniel Benham, 
esq. £25; Mr.S. Bagster the same sum; and several members of the Bible Society 
Committee £10, 
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the Christian public would have been forward to contribute for such an 
object, it has enabled us, with the help of some private assistance, and the 
sum realized by the life insurance, to place his bereaved widow and 
orphans above absolute indigence. 

At a meeting of the Earl-street Committee, held Nov. 21, 1831, a 
series of resolutions were adopted, recording their sense of the loss which the 
Society had sustained by the death of Mr. Greenfield. 

In the subsequent Annual Report, the Committee express their deep 
regret at the loss which the Society had sustained by the decease of Mr. 
Greenfield, whose “ extraordinary talents, combined with his habits of 
business, rendered his services peculiarly valuable.” His removal, it is 
added, ‘‘ has made the Committee more and more sensible of the import- 
ance of the office which he held. They can hardly expect to meet in any 
single individual such extraordinary powers as were possessed .by Mr. 
Greenfield ;” but, ‘‘ they have felt how necessary it is, with as little delay as 
_— to fill up the vacancy.” The examination and printing of the 

ersian Version and several others, was for some time suspended altoge- 
ther; and although doubtless other learned labourers will be found to 
supply the place of this accomplished man, the loss to society cannot be 
repaired, till an individual equally gifted shall be raised up, who shall com- 
bine with a similar aptitude for the acquisition of languages, equal dili- 
gence, sound judgment, accuracy, simplicity of character, modesty, and, to 
crown all, fervent piety. In illustration of the latter trait of his character, 
it ought to be mentioned, that he approached all his biblical labours in a 
devotional spirit. It is stated, that he never sat down to the translation of 
the New Testament into Hebrew, his last great work, without first imploring 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration the sacred volume 
was given. Religion was, in him, an ever active principle, the source of 
his happiness, as well as the mainspring of his conduct. In conversation, 
he was always the instructive and cheerful companion, ever ready to impart, 
without ostentation, the information he possessed, and, by the charm of his 
manners, interesting all who came into communication with him. The 
following anecdote may, perhaps, be thought worthy of preservation: He 
was once in company, at the house of a friend, with a gentleman of deistical 
principles, a stranger to him, who put to him the following, among many 
other questions: ‘‘ Can you give me the reason why Jesus Christ is called 
Tue Word? What is meant by The Word? It isacurious term.” Mr. 
Greenfield, unconscious of the motive or the sceptical principles of the 
inquirer, replied, with the mild simplicity and decision by which his charac- 
ter was marked, ‘‘ I suppose, as words are the medium of communication 
between us, the term is used in the sacred Scriptures to demonstrate that 
He is the only medium between God and man. I know no other reason.” 
The deist’s mouth was shut; and the friend in whose presence this passed, 
could ‘not but admire the meekness of wisdom with which a reply was 
returned, so well adapted to silence the gainsayer. 

Such was William Greenfield ; a man—whom it will always form one of 
the most gratifying circumstances of my life, to have been instrumental in 
first drawing from the modest obscurity in which he was contentedly pur- 
suing his handicraft, and in making known to the literary public as a phe- 
nomenon in point of philological attainments. But the greatest consolation 
in reflecting upon the early loss of such a man to society, is afforded by 
the recollection of his virtues, and of his meetness of character for that 
world in which tongues shall cease, but love shall abide for ever. 


SaMUEL BaGster, 





ON THE ADVANTAGES DERIVABLE FROM THE UNION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE WITH 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE: 
Exemplified in the Discovery of an Error in Burgh’s Lunar Tables, from a Statement of Diodorus Siculus ; 


and in the Determination of the Exact Date of a Battle recorded by Herodotus, by means of Astro 
nomical Computation. 


By E. W. Braytey, Jun. Esq. 


For many years past, the investigations of classical criticism, and the researches of phy- 
sical science, have been followed, separately, by individuals as well as by learned 
societies, with great ardour and indefatigable industry ; the age has been equally distin- 
guished by Heyne, by Porson, and by Schneider, by Cuvier, and by Davy. The result 
of these parallel advances in literature and science—a result, however, which has not, 
perhaps, been so publicly and explicitly announced as its importance demands,—has been, 
that the writings of the philosophers and historians of Greece and Rome contain evidence 
of a much more accurate and perfect observation of natural phenomena than had before 
been suspected. It has been found that many of the objects and operations of nature 
have been described by the ancients in such a manner, that the resources of modern sci- 
ence may be augmented from the materials which they have furnished, however mingled 
with inconclusive explanation, or encumbered with unfounded theory. 

An interesting example of these facts, in which even the necessity of introducing a 
correction into the computations of modern astronomy, was shewn by reference to the 
statements of two ancient historians, was communicated some years since, to the Royal 
Society. Mr. Francis Baily, one of the most accomplished astronomers of the present 
day, whose talents, time, and fortune are entirely devoted to the advancement of his 
favourite science, and who now, with equal honour to himself and advantage to the 
community, fills the station of President of the Astronomical Society, had entered into an 
investigation of the history of the Solar Eclipse, stated by Herodotus to have been pre. 
dicted by Thales. In the course of this inquiry, to the specific object of which we shall 
have occasion to return in this essay, some curious facts were brought to light respecting 
another eclipse of the sun which is recorded by Diodorus Siculus. 

It is related by Diodorus, that Agathocles, king of Syracuse, when besieged in that 
city by the Carthaginian general Hamilcar, undertook the bold design of invading the 
Carthaginian territorities in Africa, and thereby removing the seat of war from Sicily to 
that continent. He accordingly embarked a numerous army, and set sail for the African 
coast. The day after he left Syracuse, the historian relates, the fleet was terrified at an 
eclipse of the sun, which was so great, that, in the words of Diodorus, “it seemed exact/y 
like night, the stars everywhere appearing.” Such a degree of darkness as this is never 
produced either by a partial or by an annular eclipse. This, therefore, was evidently a 
total eclipse in the place where it was seen by the fleet of Agathocles. Mr. Baily ascer- 
tained by computation, that it happened on August the 15th, in the year 310, (n. c.) 
and he also computed its elements, or the quantities necessary to be known, 
before its extent in different parts of the earth, and other phenomena, could be deter- 
mined. He found, from these elements, by a trigonometrical calculation, the place where 
the sun rose centrally eclipsed, and the path, over the earth, of the centre of the moon’s 
shadow, from that spot to the place where the sun became centrally eclipsed on the 
meridian. By comparing the results thus obtained, with the fact as related by Diodorus, 
he found that Agathocles would not, in any part of his course, (and much less at the 
commencement of it, as stated by the historian,) come within a considerable distance of 
the moon’s umbra, or that portion of her: shadow in which no part of the sun could be 
seen, or, in other words, in which the eclipse would be total. 

The account given by Diodorus, of the darkness in which the fleet of Agathocles 
became enveloped, is confirmed by Justin. It could scarcely be doubted, therefore, that 
the eclipse was really a total one, at the place where it was witnessed by the fleet, But 
in order that the phenomenon should accord with the fact as related by those historians, 
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the centre of the moon’s shadow ought to be found to have passed over, or very near to, 
the island of Malta : that is, the latitude of the moon ought to be, at least, three minutes 
greater than it was stated to be in the Astronomical Tables published by the French 
Board of Longitude, which Mr. Baily employed in his computations. 

On account of this discordance, Mr. Baily expressed a doubt of the accuracy of the 
amount of what is called the secular variation of the moon’s mean distance from her 
node (on which distance her latitude depends) as given in those tables, although it had 
been deduced from the formula of Laplace. 

To question the accuracy of some of the most torrect tables of astronomical quantities, 
which had yet been produced, and on a subject possibly involving the skill of the greatest 
mathematical astronomer of modern times, on the authority of a Greek historian, might 
have seemed a step very hazardous to Mr. Baily’s future reputation, The event, how- 
ever, justified this apparent presumption, confirming at once the authenticity of the his- 
torian, and the accuracy of his astronomical commentator. A few years after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Baily’s researches, the French Board of Longitude printed a Supplement 
to the Lunar Tables he had employed ; in which the quantities termed the mean epoch, 
and mean motion of the supplement of the moon’s node, were considerably altered ; so 
as to bring her latitude within the limits he had suggested. It was thus established by 
astronomical computation, in agreement with historical authority, that the eclipse in 
question had in reality been a total one at the place where it had been seen by the 
fleet of Agathocles. It is unnecessary to offer an extended comment upon this fact : 
nothing can show in a stronger degree the value of ancient history to the cultivators 
of certain branches of science : nothing can better evince the utility of scientific know- 
ledge to the cultivators of classical literature. 

Similar illustrations might be adduced with respect to many other branches of natural 
knowledge. The extreme accuracy of many of the anatomical details, and the sagacity 
and truth of the classification, contained in Aristotle’s History of Animals, has been either 
abundantly shewn, ostensibly, by Cuvier and Macleay, or may be gathered from many pas- 
sages in their works. On one particular subject I am happy in being able to unite my own 
testimony to the evidence of these high authorities ; a testimony which, however little may be 
the weight it can add to that of the naturalists I have named, is at least derived from aa atten- 
tive consideration of the department of science in question. This is, the history and phe- 
nomena of those meteors which,’under the sensible form of balls of fire, occasionally 
appear in the atmosphere, and cast down upon the earth masses of ignited iron, or 
showers of red-hot stones, forming a class of bodies which are termed, collectively, 
Meteorites. On this interesting subject, which is intimately related both to astronomy 
and geology, and requires for its complete investigation the application also of consider- 
able knowledge in chemistry and mineralogy, I have had occasion to institute an exten- 
sive examination of the relations of the ancients. This examination I have found highly 
useful in conducting a detailed inquiry on the subject. The ancient and modern rela- 
tions of the fall of iron and stones from the heavens, mutually illustrate and explain each 
other ; and the former, when scrutinized by our present knowledge of the atmosphere, 
and the laws of combustion, &c., afford many points of information, which contribute to 
elucidate the intimate history of modern instances, in which these phenomena have been 
witnessed. 

It is clear, therefore, that we can never become fully acquainted with, and never ade- 
quately appreciate, the actual knowledge of the ancients, until profound scholarship shall 
be united with extensive acquirements in physical science, and both with the knowledge 
of what may already have been effected, in those departments of either study which bear 
reciprocally upon the other. 

It must be remembered, however, that the scientific knowledge required in the inves. 
tigation of ancient history, and generally in elucidating the relations of ancient authors, 
must be as precise and complete as it is extensive. Imperfect and merely popular infor- 
mation on the subjects of science, when applied to critical inquiries, will serve only to 
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introduce confusion into statements originally clear, and to involve difficult points in still 
greater obscurity. An instructive example of this is presented by the main object of the 
researches of Mr, Baily, which have already been cited, with which the history of the 
eclipse witnessed by Agathocles, became merely incidentally connected. In that history, 
we have found an example of the benefits which classical literature may confer, in a direct 
manner, on the physical and mathematical sciences ; while in the circumstances we are 
about to relate, we shall perceive that the reciprocal advantages to be derived from those 
sciences, in the pursuits of the chronologist, and the historical antiquary, are not less 
considerable. 

“ There is probably no fact in ancient history,” Mr. Baily observes, “ that has given 
rise to So many discussions, and to such a variety of opinions, as the solar eclipse which 
(according to Herodotus) is said to have been predicted by Thales, and which, owing to 
a very singular coincidence, put an end toa furious war that raged between Cyaxares, 
king of Media, and Alyaties, king of Lydia. 

* According to the account given by that celebrated historian, ‘the contest had con- 
tinued during five years, with alternate advantages to each party: in the sixth, there was 
a sort of nocturnal combat. For, after an equal fortune on both sides, and whilst the 
two armies were engaging, the day suddenly became night. Thales, the Milesian, had 
predicted this phenomenon to the Ionians, and had ascertained the time of the year in 
which it would happen. The Lydians and the Medes, seeing that the night had thus 
taken the place of the day, desisted from the combat ; and both parties became desirous 
of making peace!’. .‘ The fact is here very clearly (and probably very justly) rejated: but, 
unfortunately, there is nothing, either in the statement itself or in the contiguous passages 
of the work, that will enable us to determine, with any degree of accuracy, the exact 
time wherein this singular phenomenon took place. And this is the more to be regretted, 
because the dates of several other events, recorded by the same historian, might be more 
easily ascertained, if the era of this eclipse were correctly known, but which are now 
mvolved in much obscurity.’ ’’* 

Deprived of all information from the body of the work itself, chronologists have called 
in the aid of astronomy, to assist them in fixing the date of this remarkable phenomenon, 
For it must be evident, that if we could ascertain, by this means, that in any solar eclipse, 
which happened about that period, the centre of the moon’s shadow passed over the 
country bordering on the two contesting empires, where the battle was probably fought, 
(for Herodotus has likewise omitted to mention the place where the action occurred,) we 
might reasonably and very fairly conclude, that that eclipse only was the one alluded to 
by the historian. 

In this attempt, however, a great diversity of opinion has arisen ; no fewer than seven 
eclipses having been fixed upon by different writers, as the one in question ; giving a 
distance of no less than forty-three years, from 583 (B.c.) to 626, (B.c.) between the 
extreme periods assigned to the event related by Herodotus. 

We have now arrived at that stage of this curious inquiry, which shows that a full and 
precise knowledge only of natural phenomena is available in researches of this descrip- 
tion ; and that a deficiency of such knowledge was the source of these contradictions. 
The chronologists and commentators upon Herodotus, who engaged in this discussion. 
among whom were Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, and Larcher, were sufficiently acquainted 
with astronomy, and in particular with the phenomena of solar eclipses, to perceive that 
the date of the eclipse in question might be found by calculation. But they do not 
appear to have been aware that the sudden and complete darkness implied by the 
expression of Herodotus, that “ the day suddenly became night,” could have been ocea- 
sioned only by a total eclipse. While the smallest portion of the sun’s disk is uncovered by 
that of the moon, day-light continues, and though reduced in intensity, much less so than 
would be imagined by a person previously unacquainted with the phenomenon. But 
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wheu the last portion of the sun is covered by the moon, in a total eclipse, darkness 
instantaneously ensues, as most correctly expressed by the words of the Greek historian, 
for which, however, (another corroboration of our argument,) he has been ignorantly cen- 
sured by some of his commentators. 

Poss It appears to me,” resumes Mr. Baily, after stating these circumstances, " that an 
inattention to these singular facts has been the principal cause of the various opinions 
that have arisen respecting the time when this eclipse happened. For each chronologist, 
having a system of his own to support, has satisfied himself merely with ascertaining that 
a solar eclipse did take place in the year that he had assigned for it ; and which eclipse 
he supposed might be visible in that part of the world bordering on the two hostile 
countries: but without taking into his account the magnitude of the eclipse at the place 
where the battle is supposed to have been fought. Now, since the territories of the two 
belligerent powers were probably separated by the river Halys,, (which was the case in 
the subsequent reign, although we have no authentic information that it was so at the 
period now under consideration,) and as the battle was probably fought on the confines 
of these two empires, I think it will be evident from the preceding extracts, [describing 
the phenomena of the diminution of light in solar eclipses, as mentioned above, | that 
no solar eclipse could be the one mentioned by Herodotus, unless it was central and 
total in some part of Asia Minor, that is, the centre of the moon's shadow, in such total 
eclipse, must have passed over that part of Asia Minor where the contending armies 
were engaging. Consequently, the fact is capable of being verified or disproved by the 
present state of our knowledge in astronomy.” 

The attention of the learned seems first to have been fixed to this point by M. T. 
S. Bayer. He consulted an astronomical friend, M. Fred. Christ. Mayer, who 
showed, that none of the five eclipses, which, down to his time, had been fixed upon by 
chronologists, could possibly be that alluded to by Herodotus. He found, by appropriate 
calculation, that the eclipse which took place on May 18th, 603 (8. c.) was the only one 
that was at all likely to be the right. Not many years after, an English astronomer, the 
Rev. G. Costard, arrived, independently, at nearly the same conclusion ; but by intro. 
ducing an important correction into his computation, allowing for the moon’s accelera- 
tion, he evinced at the same time, that in this eclipse, her shadow could not pass over 
any part of Asia Minor. Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, the date assigned 
by Mayer continued to be received as the true date of the “ battle of the eclipse,” by all 
succeeding chronologists ; although it must be evident, even from the data furnished by 
Mx. Costird, that the eclipse which then took place could not be total any where near 
the place where the battle was fought. M. Volney, it is true, in his Chronologie 
d’ Hérodote, published early in the present century, discarded this eclipse and fixed upon 
that of February 3rd, 626 (B.c.) but without taking avy means of ascertaining whether 
that could have been total at the scene of conflict. 

Such was the condition of this inquiry, when it was takea up by Mr. Baily, who 
brought to its determination all the resources which modern astronomy could furnish. None 
of the previous calculations, either on the affirmative or negative side, could be regarded 
as possessing much weight at the time he undertook to set the question at rest; since 
they had been formed from tables which the subsequent improvements in astronomy had 
shewn to be exceedingly defective and incorrect. In order, therefore, to leave no part of 
the inquiry undetermined, he computed the course of the moon’s shadow for each of the 
seven eclipses, which had severally been assigned as the true one ; and while he proved, 
that not one of them could have been central in any part of Asia Minor, three of them, 
he found, (including that selected by M. Volney, in opposition to all preceding chrono- 
logists,) were merely annular, or presented the moon entirely upon the sun’s disk, sur- 
rounded by its margin like a ring, in which case ‘little diminution of light ensues. He 
thus proved, from the most correct evidence that the present state of astronomical sci- 
ence affords, that not one of the eclipses mentioned by the authors alluded to, could pos- 
sibly be that which is recorded in so singular a manner by Herodotus. 
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Mr. Baily, however, being resolved not to leave the subject in the same degree of 
doubt in which he found it, took the pains to calculate all the solar eclipses that were 
likely to have been visible in Asia Minor, from the year 650 (B. c.) to 580 (B. c.) but in 
this period of seventy years, he found only one eclipse that was central in, or near, any 
part of that Peninsula. This happened on September 30th, 610 (».c.) It was central 
and total to part of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media; and the path of the moon’s umbra 
lay in the very track in which the two hostile armies probably met. For it passed over 
the very mouth of the Halys, just at the point at which Croesus, the immediate successor 
of Alyattes, crossed that river in order to invade the Median empire. 

This decision of the astronomer, therefore, established for the historian the date of 610 
(8. ¢.) for the termination of the war between Alyattes and Cyaxares. The application 
of the entire subject to that which I have recited it to illustrate, is obvious. The chro- 
nology of Herodotus required an astronomical investigation for its establishment ; and 
when that investigation was instituted by a man of science who was accurately versed in 
the branch of astronomy concerned, a satisfactory result was immediately obtained ; while 
the failure of previous attempts shows that nothing but complete and solid scientific 
knowledge can be effectual in such inquiries. 

Having given so full an account of the investigations contained or recorded in 
Mr. Baily’s paper, I must not omit to quote the last paragraph in it, in which he men- 
tions the effect upon his researches, of the alteration in the Lunar Tables, which the 
account given by Diodorus, of the eclipse in 310 (B. c.) had led him to suggest, and 
which was subsequently introduced by the French astronomers, as already mentioned. 

“Such an alteration,” Mr. Baily observes, “as is here suggested, would somewhat 
vary the position of the route of the moon’s umbra, in all the eclipses which have been 
the subject of this paper; but in none of them would it alter the conclusions which have 
been drawn from them, except, perhaps, in the one, September 30th, 610 (B. c.) which 
J have supposed to be that mentioned by Herodotus. In this particular case, the path 
of the moon’s umbra might, by such a correction, be thrown so much further north, as to 
prevent the eclipse being total in any part of Asia Minor. _ But still it would remain the 
only one that can be at all adapted to the account given by Herodotus, since there is no 
other that could possibly be central in, or near, any part of Asia Minor, from the year 
650 (B. c.) to 580 (B. c.) a period which far exceeds the probable limits of time wherein 
this singular phenomenon must have taken place, so as to be reconcileable to any received 
system of chronology.”— It will readily be perceived that the alteration in question would 
leave unaffected all the preceding results and their consequences, and that its only ultimate 
effect, with regard to the eclipse of 610 (B. c.) would be to indicate that the supposed 
site of the battle must be changed. 
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Tuat the Christian Religion involves some 
unfathomable mysteries ; that it offers to the 
notice of our minds, and that in a dim twi- 
light, some objects, whose intimate nature 
and the mode of whose existence our 
utmost sagacity and our closest observa- 
tion fail to comprehend, is a truth which 
none who have studied the word of God 
will be disposed to deny. Nor would any 
one who appreciates the genius of Chris- 
tianity wish that it were otherwise. The 
first thing which we should naturally expect 
to find in a statement which purported to 
be a revelation of the existence, works, and 
designs of an Infinite Mind, addressed to 


of statements and implications, which, from 
our very nature, we could not comprehend, 
and many other truths that, from their rela- 
tion to subjects which, though analogous in 
kind, are far more extended than any with 
which we are conversant, we should find 
much difficulty in fully realizing. Stripped 
of these characteristics, which we should, a 
priori, expect to distinguish such a docu- 
ment, it would want that stamp and signa- 
ture which most satisfactorily authenticates 
its divine origin ; and hence we claim the 
mysteries of our religion as among its best 
internal evidences ; we rejoice in them be- 
cause they are in harmony with its genius, 
“‘we delight to lose ourselves in the impe- 
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netrable shades which invest the subject, 
because in the darkness and cloud which 
envelop it, God dwells.” 

But although we should naturally anti- 
cipate mysteries to distinguish a revelation 
from God to man, yet we should only 
expect to find them resting on that part of 
it which respects God, not that in which 
our own vital interests are concerned ; we 
should expect to find them reigning in the 
dark interior of the system, which never was 
appointed as the dwelling-place of the 
human mind, and not besetting the thresh- 
hold to which ail men are commanded to 
approach. On the same principle on 
which we should expect to find an impass- 
able barrier opposed to our inquiries in 
the more remote parts of the subject, we 
should expect that those more elementary 
and practical parts of it which lie conti- 
guous to our own duties and interests, 
should be open and accessible. We 
should anticipate such an arrangement, 
because it is the only one which consists 
with the wisdom and goodness of God, 
By the establishment of any other, our 
conception of those attributes as character- 
izing the Divine mind, would be seriously 
impaired. Nor could we possibly attribute 
either wisdom or goodness to any admi- 
nistration, under which the only path of 
duty and of safety was placed in the midst 
of a labyrinth, and the whole shrouded in 
darkness. 

Now, the actual character of the revealed 
system does not disappoint these expecta- 
tions, but is, on the contrary, in precise 
conformity with them. We find the mys- 
teries which we should expect to find rest- 
ing on the Divine nature. We find our- 
selves utterly unable “ by searching ” even 
in revelation, “to find out the Almighty to 
perfection.” We find that those parts of 
the Divine nature which bear no analogy 
to our own, namely, his essence, and what 
may be called, for the sake of distinction, 
his physical attributes, are utterly incom- 
prehensible to our minds. We can only 
understand the meaning of the terms, 
omnipresence, omniscience, eternity ; but 
are at a loss to conceive how such attributes 
can attach to any intelligent being. While 
with respect to those attributes to which we 
find in our own nature some analogy, such 
as love, compassion, aversion, &c. the infi- 
nite degree in which they subsist in the 
Divine mind forbids us adequately to real- 
ize and appreciate them. On the other 
hand, we find that the code of human duty 
is written “as with a sunbeam ;” that 
whatever is revealed as our duty, or as the 
condition of our happiness, is at once intel- 
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ligible and practicable, and this so inva- 
riably, that we may well regard with mis- 
trust our interpretation of any command, if 
it involve what is mysterious in theory or 
impossible in practice, 

ese remarks have been made, in order 
to clear away difficulties, and to prepare 
the way for the examination of the subject 
of Faith. This is one of the subjects treated 
of in the scriptures, which most intimately 
concerns ourselves. It is commanded as a 
duty, it is specified as the condition (though 
not as the meritorious condition) of justifi- 
cation; while the want of it, as respects the 
Saviour himself, is specified by him as 
ground on which some were “ condemned 
already.” Now, on the principles which we 
have already laid down, it would be incre- 
dible that any difficulty should surround the 
statements of revelation on so important 
and primary a point as this. It would be 
incredible that language should be used in 
treating of it which was not intended to be 
received in its most obvious acceptation, 
or that any figures should be adopted 
unless they were essential to the very pur- 
pose of elucidation. 

It must be obvious that in scripture, 
no less than in common parlance, the 
term faith is used interchangeably with the 
word belief, and that the same spe- 
cific effects are attributed indifferently to 
faith, and to believing the vital and peculiar 
truths of the gospel, or, as it is often ellip- 
tically termed, “ believing on the Son of 
God.” It is the object of this essay 
to shew, that no difficulty attaches to the 
notion, that simple belief in the truths of 
the gospel is not only all that is stated, but 
all that is implied as constituting scriptural 
faith, and in doing so I shall only be modi- 
fying and appropriating the arguments of 
that most acute, candid, and truly excellent 
writer, Thomas Erskine. 

“We read in the scriptures,” says he, 
“that a man is justified by faith, without 
the deeds of the law,’ Rom. iii. 18.—that 
‘ by grace are ye saved through faith,’ Eph. 
ii. 8.—that the glory of the gospel consists 
in this, that ‘God’s method of justification 
by faith is revealed in it,’ Rom. i. 17.— 
and that ‘he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life,’ John iii. 36. 
And these texts do not appear as insulated 
observations, nor are they liable to be ex- 
plained away as figurative expressions, or 
strong language ; they constitute most im- 
portant parts in the reasoning of the sacred 
writers; and the general tone of the con- 
text is that of sober and unimpassioned 
argument, We ought not then to wonder, 
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that there should be a very lively and 
inquisitive interest excited ~ the minds of 
those who receive the scriptures as the in- 
spired word of God, re the precise 
meaning of the term faith. Neither ought 
we to wonder that many different meanings 
have been assigned to it. For as faith on 
the one hand, and unbelief on the other, 
describe states of mind which appear often 
to be absolutely involuntary, being the ad- 
mission of evidence which it is impossible 
to reject, or the rejection of evidence which 
it is impossible to admit ; men have found 
it difficult to reconcile their minds to the 
association of eternal happiness with the 
one, and of eternal misery with the other, 
as their just and equitable consequences. 
To lessen this difficulty, or to remove it, 
some have supposed that faith was a sym- 
bolical expression for the whole regenerate 
character, or all virtues; and that unbelief 
was a symbolical expression for the unre- 
generate character, or all vices. Others have 
supposed that faith is one of two necessary 
conditions of pardon, the other condition 
being obedience, the absence of either of 
which made the other nugatory, and effec- 
tually excluded from the Divine favour. 
Others, clearly perceiving that these views 
could not be reconciled, either with the 
general tenor of the Bible, or with many 
most decided and unequivocal texts, have 
talked disparagingly of holiness and obe- 
dience, and have treated of faith as if it 
were the channel of justification, merely in 
virtue of an arbitrary appointment of God, 
and without any reference to its moral effect 
on the human character.” 

Now, I imagine that sincere students of 
the word of God would not entertain these 
various notions, when the language of 
scripture on the point is so express and 
simple, did not the obvious interpretation 
of that language appear to involve some 
implications which they hold to be hete- 
rodox. , This impression seems to arise 
from a confused notion of the nature of 
belief, which a little attentive examination 
may tend to remove. 

Belief may be defined as the assent of 
the mind to the truth of any proposition, 
which is seen to be supported by adequate 
evidence. From this definition, if it bea 
just one, it is manifest, that in order to the 
belief of a proposition, the mind must 
entertain a full and accurate conception of 
its meaning ; that is, that the human mind 
is unable, from its very nature, to exercise 
belief in what it does not understand. But 
as this position will, as we are assured, 
awaken objections in the minds of some, it 
may be well to suggest a few considerations 


in order to confirm it, and here we cannot 
do better than adopt the language of the 
author from whom we have already 
quoted :— 

“ We are so much accustomed to satisfy 
ourselves with vague ideas on the subject of 
religion, that we are easily deceived by a 
general resemblance of statements with re- 
gard to it; and the word faith has been so 
much withdrawn from common use, and so 
much devoted to religious purposes, that it 
has very much lost its real import. To 
have faith in a thing, to believe a thing, 
and to understand a thing as a truth, are 
expressions of the same import. No man 
can be properly said to believe any thing 
which is addressed to his thinking faculty, 
if he does not understand it. 

“ Let us suppose a Chinese, who can 
speak no language but his own, brought 
before an English jury as a witness. Let 
him bring with him certificates and testi- 
monials of character, which place his truth 
and integrity above all suspicion. There is 
not a doubt entertained of him. But he 
gives his evidence in his own language. 
I ask, does any one juryman believe him ? 
Certainly not,—it is absolutely impossible 
—nobody understands a word that he utters. 
If, during the course of the evidence, the 
jury were asked wheiher or not they be- 
lieved what he was telling them, would they 
And yet they 


not smile at the question ? 
know that it is truth. They understand that 
the witness is an honest man, and they be- 
lieve as far as they understand, but they can 
believe no farther. An interpreter is brought 
—he translates the evidence ; now the jury 
understand it, and their belief accompanies 


their understanding. If one of the jury had 
understood Chinese, the difference between 
his belief and that of the rest, would have 
been accurately measured by the difference 
of their understandings. They all heard 
the same sounds, and saw the same motions, 
but there was only one of them to whom 
these symbols conveyed any meaning. Now 
the meaning was the thing of importance 
to be believed—and the proof of the man’s 
integrity was of consequence merely on ac- 
count of the authority which it gave to his 
meaning.” 

But to these views of Mr. Erskine, it may, 
perhaps, be objected, that if belief can only 
be commensurate with intellectual compre- 
hension, what becomes of the mysteries of 
Christianity ? These surely cannot be under. 
stood, but we are nevertheless bound to 
believe them. To this we may reply, that 
in this, as in all other cases, we can believe 
only so much as we can understand ; but 
that nothing is told us on these subjects 
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which we cannot understand, and therefore 
nothing which we are not both able and 
bound to believe. Indeed, it would be 
highly inconsistent with that infinite wis- 
dom, which is seen throughout the conduct 
of the Divine Being, in the perfect adap- 
tation of the means he employs to the 
end which he contemplates, if he had 
addressed any thing to intelligent beings, 
which they were physically unable to 
understand, especially upon subjects closely 
eonnected with their highest interests. 
Accordingly, we find that all those state- 
ments of revelation which respect mys- 
terious subjects “ are communicated in the 
dogmatic, not a theoretic manner. We 
are taught, on the testimony of him’ who 
cannot lie, insulated facts which we cannot 
connect with those reasons with which they 
are undoubtedly connected in the Divine 
mind. They rest solely on the basis of 
Divine authority ; and we are left as much 
in the dark with respect to the mode of 
their existence, as if they were not revealed. 
He has given us reason to expect that the 
Godhead subsists in three persons ; distinct 
acts of personal agency being ascribed to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; 
while worship and adoration are claimed 
for all of them, But the theory of this fact 
is utterly beyond our comprehension ; nor 
does it appear to be any part of the inten- 
tion of scripture to put us in possession of 
that theory.” 

“We are expressly informed,” adds 
Mr. Hall,* in the same sermon from 
which the above language is quoted, that 
“the Word, who was in the beginning 
with God, and was God, was made flesh, 
and dwelt among men.’ But when we 
attempt to develope this mystery, and 
inquire how this union was effected and 
maintained without the two natures being 
identified or their respective properties 
being confounded, we are utterly at a loss. 
We affirm nothing more than the matter of 
fact, we only put into other words the 
express testimony of the inspired writers.” 

It appears, then, that all that scripture 
reveals upon these subjects, the dogmatic 
propositions which it makes, we are per- 
fectly able to understand, and therefore to 
believe ; and thus we clearly evince, when- 
ever we “ put into other words the express 
testimony of the inspired writers.” Indeed, 
did we not understand these propositions 
we should not know that they involved or 
led to any thing mysterious. But, on the 
other hand, were any theoretic propositions 
made, any statements respecting the mode 
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of these facts, (which is the only mysterious 
part of them,) they would certainly be 
made to beings of a very different nature 
from ours; and even to such beings it is 
manifest that the mysteries would hence- 
forth cease to be such, and it would conse- 
quently cease to be “the glory of God to 
conceal a thing.” Let it be recollected that 
on all subjects which lie without the sphere 
of our senses, belief is only yielded to pro- 
positions ; but that, as the Divine Being 
has, for obvious reasons, made no propo- 
sitions to us respecting the theory of those 
facts to which we have alluded, that theory 
is not the subject of belief, but only that 
dogmatic statement which the feeblest intel- 
lect can apprehend. We are only informed 
that in a certain direction there lies a terra 
incognita; and this we can understand 
and believe; but more respecting it, we 
must perceive, from the very terms em- 
ployed, can neither be the subject of our 
knowledge or our faith. 

This line of argument has, at present, 
been only applied to those propositions 
which address themselves to the under- 
standing ; but it will be suggested, that the 
vital and peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
are not of this class: they appeal to the 
heart ; their subjects are not those about 
which the intellectual faculty alone is con- 
versant ; nor were they designed to operate 
a change of opinion, but of feeling. Hence 
the apostle declares only what might be 
inferred from an examination of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, when he says, “* With 
the heart man believeth to righteousness ;” 
a metaphor analogous to that by which we 
are said to see with our eyes, and which 
can only mean, that the truths which relate 
to godliness are apprehended by the emo- 
tions, just as the truths of philosophy are 
apprehended by the intellectual faculty. 
Let us then briefly apply the foregoing 
train of reasoning to the latter class of 
truths, and we shall thus see that our defi- 
nition of general faith or belief, may, with- 
out qualification, be referred to that belief, 
when it applies to the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel, and assumes the character of 
Christian faith. And here, again, I can- 
not do better than adopt the language of 
Erskine :— 

“The actions of men are not to be con- 
sidered as mere external shells, or dead 
carcasses—they in so far resemble those 
who act them, that they have a spirit and 
internal life, as well as an outward form— 
and that this spirit constitutes their charac- 
ter. Of course, then, we do not undestand 
nor believe a moral action, whilst we do 
not enter into its spirit and meaning: and 
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we can only enter into the quality of its 
spirit, through the excitement of the corre- 
sponding susceptibilities of our own minds. 
In morals, we really know only what we feel. 
We may talk about feelings which we never 
experienced, and perhaps even correctly 
enough ; but it is just as a blind philosopher 
may talk about colours. 

“T have here put the extreme case of the 
total destitution of a particular suscepti- 
bility, and in such a case there can be no 
doubt of the result. But it is no less clear, 
that, even when there is no absolute desti- 
tution, there must always be a relative pro- 
portion between the degree of susceptibility 
possessed by the mind, and the capacity for 
understanding and believing in facts which 
address these susceptibilities. 

‘There is a considerable analogy between 
faith and memory, which may serve to illus- 
trate the character of both. As faith ac- 
companies the exercise of the different fa- 
culties by which we acquire a knowledge 
of things external to ourselves, as a judge 
of the reality or non-reality of the objects 
which produce the impressions of which the 
mind is conscious; so memory accompanies 
these same faculties as a judge, whether the 
impressions made on them are new to the 
mind, or have been present to it before. It 
is quite evident that no blind man could be 
said to remember a colour—and that no 
man whatever could be said to remember 
what he never received an impression of. 

“We see, then, that the impression 
which any object makes on our minds, 
whatever that impression may be, sums up 
and defines our knowledge and belief of 
that object. We ought then to guard against 
being deceived by names. A number of 
men may receive impressions from the same 
object, and all these impressions may be 
different, and yet each of them will give to 
his own impression the common name of 
the object which produced it. An indifier- 
ent hearer may, when he listens to their 
story, suppose that they all know and be- 
lieve the same thing; but a judicious and 
curious questioner might discover from their 
own mouths, that, amongst the whole, there 
are not two impressions alike.” 

* Tt will be observed,” he adds in a sub- 
sequent part of his treatise, “ that what I 
have already said on this subject, applies 
equally to those who were eye-witnesses of 
the events of the Saviour’s life, and to those 
who have since heard or read the report of 
them. Iam not speaking of the evidence 
on which the gospel is believed, but on be- 
lief itself, We are too much accustomed, in 
a loose way, to oppose faith and sight to 
each other, without considering what it is 
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which is seen and what it is which is be- 
lieved. Our eyes cannot see a meaning, 
nor can they see a moral principle, although 
they may see the action in which it is em- 
bodied. The disciples and companions of 
Christ when upon earth, were called upon 
to exercise faith, just as we are in the pre- 
sent time—and the same causes which hin- 
dered their faith, hinder ours. Their faith 
was exercised in receiving the interpretation 
of the events and actions which they wit- 
nessed, That interpretation consisted in the 
delineation of the moral government and 
character of God, and his judgment on the 
character of man: This was evidently ad- 
dressed to their moral feelings; and the 
accuracy of the impression on their minds, 
and consequently of their belief, depended 
entirely on the state of these feelings. If 
they had no such feelings at all, they could 
not believe at all, And in proportion to 
the strength and soundness of these moral 
feelings, would be the correctness of their 
understanding and their faith on the subject. 
It will thus appear, that their situation with 
regard to the reception of the gospel did not 
differ much from our own. In both cases, 
that reception will be found to bear a certain 
proportion to the direction and the strength 
of the moral feelings. 

“ There is a depth of ignorance and self- 
deception in the wonder so often expressed 
at the infidelity of the Jews, which demands 
our serious consideration. They believed 
what they saw—they could not disbelieve 
it. They said, “This man doeth many 
miracles,”—but they did not believe the 
spirit and meaning of what the Saviour did, 
and that was the chief point. It may be 
thus, and it is thus, with many now. Sup- 
pose that the outward senses of a man were 
made capable of receiving, and should ac- 
tually receive, an impression of that fact in 
the Divine nature, which is called the doc- 
trine of the Trinity,—that man might be in 
reality a Socinian with this impression fresh 
upon him, as readily as before it. The 
meaning and spirit of the doctrine is, that 
energy of holy love which restores a ruined 
world by the atonement of Christ, and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Where this mean- 
ing is not perceived and felt, it matters little 
what name is taken. 

“It is not the bare unexplained fact 
which is the object of Christian faith, nor is 
it any impression which can be made on 
the eye alone, that can bring us into com- 
munion with God. Our moral faculties 
must then be in right and healthful exer- 
cise, in order that we may have a correct 
belief of moral truths. Jesus saw in the 
vain-glorious feelings of the Jews, a bar to 
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their belief of his doctrines : ‘ How can ye 
believe,’ says he, ‘ who receive honour one 
of another, and seek not the honour which 
cometh from God only?” John v. 44. 
How often, in our intercourse with the 
world, do we hear it said, ‘that such a 
man cannot estimate the character of such 
another, that he cannot comprehend his 
feelings?” And it isso. Perfect faith in 
a history of high moral excellence, sup- 
poses moral faculties in a high state of 
power and exercise ; for no faculties except 
in that state are capable of receiving such 
an impression.” 

This line of argument appears to me 
remarkably direct and conclusive. It is 
also supported by various collateral con- 
siderations, on which the necessary limits 
of this essay forbid me to enter. It may, 
however, be remarked, that it is only on 
the principle of this connexion between the 
state of the morai feelings and the power 
of intellectual apprehension and belief, that 
the reception of any doctrine can be matter 
of duty or of command. The same con- 
nexion is either affirmed or implied 
throughout the scriptures. “If any man 
will do his will,” says our Lord, “ he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” And again, “He that believeth 
not is condemned already ;” and imme- 
diately adds, “‘ And this is the condemna- 
tion—that light is come into the world, 
and men have loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil ;” thus 
most explicitly referring belief and unbelief 
to the state of the heart and the affections. 

There appears, then, 'to be an essential 
and most sufficient ditference between what 
is sometimes called, by way of distinction, 
a speculative or historical faith, and that 
with which justification and eternal life are 
associated, without sophisticating the simple 
statements of scripture, or supposing them 
invariably to involve a latent implication ; 
a mode of theorizing which, apart from its 
tendency to rob the Christian system of -the 
matchless charm of its simplicity, is at 
utter variance with the principles of sound 
and candid interpretation. This essential 
difference consists, not, as is sometimes 
stated, in the kind of belief entertained, (for 
of that there can be but one kind,) but in 
the nature of the thing believed. The man 
who sincerely professes to believe the doc- 
trines of the gospel, but whose character is 
at variance with their holy tendency, is not, 
probably, the victim of an_ intellectual 
obliquity ; his error is not attributable to 
an inadequate appreciation of evidence ; 
the defect in such a mind is of a more 
radical and preliminary kind ; it consists in 
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a state of the affections dissonant from the 
spirit of the propositions commended to 
his belief,—upon which they fall pointless 
and powerless, and to which they fail to 
convey a corresponding conception. It is 
not, therefore, the gospel which such an 
individual believes, it is something either 
short of it, or at variance with it. But it is 
the gospel, and the gospel alone, the belief 
of which can operate a change of heart; it 
is it alone which is essentially and eternally 
distinct from all other subjects of belief, as 
“ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one who believeth ;” and it is hence, alone, 
that God is said to have “ magnified his 
word above all his name.” : 

But while we attribute these stupendous 
effects to the gospel, it surely enhances our 
notion of its divine excellence, and irresist- 
ible potency, to consider that the simple 
belief of it is sufficient to produce them. 
There is in this view that which, by “ plac- 
ing parsimony in the means, and opulence 
in the end,” harmonizes with all that we 
know of the Divine administration. It is 
when we invest with this simple and inde- 
pendent efficiency, the remedy prescribed 
for our distempered nature, that we ascribe 
to it the omnipotence of that Being who 
alone could ‘design and organize its struc- 
ture, repair its ruins, and stamp upon its 
renovated graces the impress of his own 
eternity. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY.-— 


NO. XII. 


On THE WANDERING AND HomeLess ConpDITION 
ov MISSIONARIES. 


Tue love of home seems very much like an 
instinct in the human mind; and its delights 
and fascinations have been described and 
sung a thousand times.—This is perfectly 
natural. Home is the seat of all those 
social and domestic enjoyments for which 
the mind of man is best adapted, and from 
which it is found to derive the most con- 
stant satisfaction. All is there assembled, 
which nature and habit alike endear to him, 
—the scenes of his infancy, the wife of his 
bosom, the children of his love. These are 
the “dear delights” which never become insi- 
pid and unsatisfactory. From such sources 
arise those pleasures which, occasioning but 
little of passionate and turbulent excitement, 
leave behind them no residuum of discon- 
tent and ennui. Their perpetual recurrence 
does not weary, for they are the native ele. 
ment of the soul, Each season has its ap- 
propriate and innocent pleasure. The first 
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meeting of the morning is the scene of wel- 
come and of gladness; and when the shades 
of evening have fallen, the gaiety of the 
social circle chases its gloom, 


“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


How different, however, is the lot of 
foreign missionaries. ‘“ Here we have no 
continuing city,” is the feeling of all the fol- 
lowers of Jesus; but there is a still more 
dreary, naked, and destitute state, ‘*a lower 
deep,” into which the soldiers of the cross 
must fall. Is he in Africa? he must domi- 
ciliate among savages. Is he in the West 
Indies? he can have no fellowship with 
planters. In Canada, Labradore, Green- 
land ? his privations will be many. Siberia 
and Tartary will not mend the matter, and 
burning India can be no friend to social 
pleasure and domestic comfort. Mr. Ward 
thought missionaries ought always to be 
moving, and perhaps this is more consistent 
with the lives and itinerant labours of the 
ancient apostles and evangelists, who. must 
have bidden (for Christ’s sake) a final fare- 
well to all domestic comforts, and must 
have given home, sweet home, a resolute 
bill of divorcement. They were called to 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, and in the prosecution of their work 
to realize the prophet’s declaration to his 
scribe, ‘‘ Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? seek them not, for he that will not 
leave father, mother, wife and children, 
home and country, (if need be,) for Christ’s 
sake, is not worthy of him.” 

The ancient patriarchs dwelt in tents, 
and so did the Rachabites ; but sometimes 
the Christian missionary has neither tent nor 
cover, like his Divine Master he has no cer- 
tain dwelling-place ; literally, nowhere to 
lay his head. Fine dwellings are magnets 
of great attraction, and may extort the cry 
of Milton’s Adam about to leave the de- 
lightful garden of Eden, 

Ah! paradise, must I then leave thee? 
These happy mansions, fit abodes for gods, 


But how terrible soever the removal, he 
must forego them, to dwell in the wilder- 
ness. Ile is sent to the heathen, and if he 
fare better than the first missionaries, he 
may lose the spirit of his office in local 
attachments, instead of cultivating, and 
enduring “as Him 
invisible ;” cutting up by the roots all 
desire to seek his happiness in persons, 
things, houses, and places. Like his Lord, 
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while he lives he will always have some 
man’s house to enter; and when he dies, 
some man’s grave to sleep in. Were he 
forsaken of all men, and dying in a cottage, 
other brave spirits have found their way to 
glory through the same rough defile. Even 
in the prosecution of worldly objects, how 
many are deprived of domestic comforts ? 
The sailor on the bounding billows of the 
ocean has no home. Soldiers in a foreign 
camp. Travellers in a distant country.— 
But they brave it; and shall not the Chris- 
tian missionary? What, if I dwell in a 
black man’s hut, my peace shall rest upon 
it. If I sleep under the dews of heaven, 
the hand of God can protect me. When a 
man becomes a missionary, he leaves all for 
Christ’s sake. If in South Africa, he sleeps 
in a waggon: Christ sometimes kept his 
vigils upon a mountain. To have left ail 
for Him, fills the mind with unutterable 
peace. In wandering from place to place, 
he is sowing the good seed at every remove, 
If he have difficulties, and what path in life 
is without its difficulties? Wherever the Chris- 
tian missionary goes, Providence will open his 
way : he carries a blessing with him. Doesa 
stranger receive him as a righteous man or a 
prophet, he shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
his house shall prosper, as Obed-Edom’s did 
for the ark’s sake. Does a widow receive him ? 
as the Shunamite did Elijah, or Lydia 
St. Paul, the blessing of God will be upon 
him. Ihave lived abroad fourteen years, 
yet I was happy: I lodged in the house of 
a black man for some time, yet I ate the 
bread of peace. Let the missionary pos- 
sess a humble, thankful, praying spirit,—he 
will never be unblest. His path may be 
upon the mountain-top, his home upon the 
deep, yet having nothing he will possess all 
things. 

I have been on the western shore of the 
Atlantic, and many a fisherman has made 
me welcome into his cabin ; and the hum- 
ble settler in the woods, has hailed my 
arrival at his log hut. The negro has 
greeted me to his hovel; and the widow 
has opened her door to receive me, and I 
have been as welcome as a prince. In the 
cottages of the poorl have seen smiling 
content surround mean and scanty fare. 
In a missionary’s vocabulary—home means 
the grave: or a little further on—glory. 
Let them sing sweet home, who seek all 
their felicity upon earth; his must arise 
from diffusing in every place the savour of 
the knowledge of Christ. In point, how- 
ever, even of earthly comfort,—if variety 
form the charm of life, none wil! have 
more of this than the Christian missionary. 
To-night in a mean hovel, to-morrow in 
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the mansions of a gentleman, or planter, or 
merchant, Now in a waggon, traversing 
the waste; then in a wigwam, buried in 
the depth of a forest. At one time 
swinging in a hammock upon the 
mountain-waves ; then in an Indian pa- 
lanquin, see-sawing across the plains of 
Hindostan. 

Some make it so snug and warm, they 
are always cold elsewhere. It is a magic 
circle, but the line of duty is the mind’s 
true meridian, and makes the sweetest 
home. Some have such attractions at 
home, and in the study, they cannot visit 
a sick man. It shortens their duties, —they 
must be at home. A mission is intolerable, 
—they could never bear to be so long from 
home. They are so smitten with dead 
men’s sculls in their study, that they have 
no time to put knowledge into living men’s 
brains, out of it. They have a garden at 
home, a wife, a parlour, children,—it be- 
comes their Eden ; visits of mercy,—mission 
work,—going about doing good, must all 
yield the palm to home. Home is their 
Tusculum,—their Capua,—their enchanted 
bower,—their delectable mountains. The 
niche fits, and they fit themselves to the 
niche. To them the world is a wilderness, 
nothing pleases from home; they build 
three tabernacles, one is the study, the next 
the parlour, and the other the sleeping- 
room; no chair so easy as theirs, no 
fire-side so snug, no slippers fit so well. 
Their study is a perfect centre of thought, 
and their collection of books the most 
select they have ever seen: hence they say, 
“it is good to be here.” 

But the wide world is the true mission- 
ary’s parish, and the sphere of usefulness 
his home. It is sometimes in South 
Africa, where he resides among Hot- 
tentots, and raises brutes to the rank of 
men, and the piety of saints. Sometimes 
in the Charibbees, where he teaches the 
negro a jubilee amid his chains; or, on 
the Pacific Isles, where he teaches Tahitian 
savages to sing the name of Jesus. 
Now you see him wandering the forests of 
Canada, to make them blossom as the rose. 
Now toiling up the Ganges, to lift the heal- 
ing cross on the burning sands of Cawn- 
pore. Shall the merchant, the mariner, the 
soldier, the man of science, all leave their 
homes, and shall not the missionary, with 
a nobler aim, and for a far higher object ? 
If home were a bed of roses, Wisdom can 
plant thorns in it. Let the minister of 
Christ seek his centre in God, his locality 
in usefulness, and his happiness in doing 
good; let him care less for nick- 
nacks, less for comforts, less for popu- 
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larity, and he may chant amid the wilds 
of Africa, 
“ He who has pleasures of his own, 
May leave a palace or a throne, 


May quit the world, and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind. 


POETRY 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER AN EXCURSION 
ON THE THAMES. 


In sorrow, pain, or dark suspense, the day so fleet 
before, 

Protracts the grief by long delay, and seems té move 
no more ; 

If joy prevail, a vain regret succeeds the blissful 
hours, 

That time should fly so swiftly, when we strew his 
path with flow’rs. 


A cheerful band, we sought delight where nature’s 
face is fair, 

And faces lovelier far than her's wore smiles of 
beauty there ; 

But pleasure’s end, alas! must come, and plea- 
sure’s end is pain, 

We met to part, and, parted once, may never meet 
again. 

As now, the cedar may diffuse her branch in stately 
shade, 

The aspen shake her myriad leaves, the beech 
adorn the glade ; 

The sedge may rustle by the bank, obedient to the 
tide, 

And down the winding Thames again the bark may 
swiftly glide ; 

The summit of the distant hills may catch the 
brightning sun, 

The swarded but deceitful 
to run, » 

And Windsor, like a shadowy fort in lands of fairy 
rear'd, 4 

Appear to other gazing eyes as it to ours appear’d. 
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But who can say that every foot which trod the 
margin green, 

And every eye which rov’d at ease along the shady 
scene, 

And every friendly voice which spoke the quick 
vivacious word, 

Together on that spot again shall e’er be seen and 
heard? 


Another river bears us all, and tow'rds another sea, 

That is our transitory life, and this eternity; 

The setting of another sun in other night awaits, 

Another Sabbath may succeed within the heavenly 
gates. 

If faith, which purifies the heart, and fills with love 
sincere, 

To God, and men, and chiefiy those who bear His 
image here, 

Be found in all, when once the word for our depar- 
ture’s giv’n, 

Then those who met to part on earth shall “go net 
out” from heav'n. 
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There, fairer than the fairest here, the healing tree 
shall grow, 

The stream, shall be the stream of life, with neither 
ebb nor flow; 

The sun, the Sun of righteousness, which cennot 
cease to shine, 

The day, a Sabbath-day serene, which never knows 
decline. 

The monarch whom our eyes behold, the King of 
kings shall be, 

Who died on earth, to reign in heav’n, O, ransom’d 
man, with thee; 

And we ourselves shall wear the robes the great 
Redeemer wove, 

With palms of conquest in our hands, exclaiming, 
**God is love.” 

J. O. 


Review.—Prose Works of John Milton. 
Edited by R. Fletcher. Westley and 
Davis. London, 1834. 


(Continued from p. 35.) 


Mitrton’s prose works, it appears, in addi- 
tion to the attractions which they contain for 
the students of elegance in composition, will 
be of equal utility to the patriotic Christian. 
With respect to the title of patriot, we may 
observe, that so numerous have been the 
pretenders to it, and so different the grounds 
upon which their pretensions have been 
founded, that it is no easy matter to deter- 
mine to whom it justly belongs. That it 
has been assumed, however, by every fac- 
tious spirit, who has endeavoured to extricate 
himself, by unprincipled acts of violence, 
from the wholesome restraints of authority, 
the whole tenor of history is loud and con- 
stant in proclaiming. To omit all examples 
of ancient date, the Jacquerie of France, 
and the followers of Jack Cade in England, 
were, no doubt, in their own estimation, 
patriots upon the grand scale. The tribune 
Rienzi, and the fisherman Massaniello, were 
also, according to themselves and the lazza- 
roni of Rome and Naples, great and con- 
sistent patriots; and in our own time, we 
have seen the patriotic terrorists of Paris and 
Lyons, writing their incontrovertible claim 
to the honourable designation in characters 
too legible to be mistaken. Differing very 
little in the way of proving their title, from 
those who daringly claimed for themselves 
the additionally distinguishing appellation 
of saints in the days of Cromwell, they, too, 
as well as the latter worthies, have had their 
hundreds of senseless advocates to* echo 
their clamorous assertions, contradicted no 
less by reason than by that most uncom. 

romising of all evidences, the voir du fait. 
There are unfortunately but few in this 


fashion-guided world, who are able or will- 
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ing to distinguish the true coin from the 
counterfeit. We run, however, we presume 
but little chance of contradiction, when we 
affirm that something more than mere cla- 
mour and prejudice is required, to give real 
value to a word, which the fickle breath of 
popular opinion has often as lightly con- 
ferred as taken away; and that something 
more than a profession of disinterested 
devotion to the general good, should be 
demanded on the part of him who is ex- 
alted by so proud a distinction, before he is 
suffered to remain secure in its possession. 
True patriotism requires its possessor to 
pursue the good he has at heart, through 
evil as well as good report; to be as re- 
markable for patient abstinence from self- 
gratification, as for vigorous exertion in the 
cause he has embraced ; to be as willing to 
encounter the difficulties and privations to 
which a failure is liable, as to secure the 
honours and distinctions promised by suc- 
cess; in short, to deem no sacrifice too 
great, no suffering too painful, no privation 
too severe, in pursuance of the course which 
an unbiassed judgment has once determined 
to lead to the common welfare. When on 
the noble name of patriot the still more 
noble title of Christian is engrafted, we need 
not say that the standard of moral excel. 
lence rises proportionably higher; but let 
none think that the united qualities implied 
by both names, are to be found in the inha- 
bitants of a moral Utopia alone. Happily 
we need proceed to no great distance in 
our own history, to find many such. The 
numerous voluntary exiles who quitted their 
native country during the reign of James 
and Charles the First, preferring liberty and 
the free exercise of religion amidst the 
inhospitable wilds of America, to the re- 
strictions attending an avowal of their prin- 
ciples at home ; the great body of ministers 
who at once retired to certain poverty and 
probable want, after the passing of the ill- 
judged act of uniformity; many of the 
victims of the courts of high commission 
and star-chamber ; Bunyan pining in long 
imprisonment ; the eloquent and judicious 
De Lorn perishing for conscience’ sake in 
his lonely and forsaken cell: these are ex- 
amples on which a hallowed recollection 
will ever rest ; for the disinterested character 
of their sentiments is proved by a testimony 
which none can doubt. But with such we 
must unwillingly confess, that Milton, and 
his companions in the bloody and desperate 
game which it was their own misfortune, as 
well as that of the nation, too successfully 
to play,—are not to be reckoned. Milton 
had every thing to gain, and nothing to lose, 
by his political principles; and that he 
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turned them to good account in the ad- 
vancement of his temporal interests, needs 
not be stated here. ‘There is scarcely one 
of his works which might not have been 
prompted either by self-interest, or by that 
proud and haughty impatience of control, 
which arose against every institution, human 
or divine, that stood in opposition to his 
rebellious spirit. His deprecatory sonnet, 

“ Captain, or colonel, or knight at arms,” 
does not shew much of the spirit of a 
republican martyr; and his virulent abuse of 
fallen power, of which, however, while yet 
unshaken, he could speak respectfully 
enough, is only equalled by his servile 
eulogiums on the vulgar usurper, who in 
one half-hour swept away the whole fabric, 
which the supporters of the “ good old 
cause” had been labouring for years to 
establish. No one could be more severe 


than Milton upon an antagonist, who had 
been hired to write in defence of principles 
opposed to his own; yet we no where find 
that he refused ten times the sum which 
rewarded Salmasius, when 
by parliament, for that m 
the Defensio Populi. 


resented to him 
el of low abuse, 


“ The noble task, 

With which all Europe rang from side to side.” 
And some of the noble expressions, in which 
we shall be greatly surprised if our readers 
fall below ourselves in admiring. Moreover, 
for mere consistency’s sake, Milton, in his 
extreme love of freedom, and ardour to 
dispense the blessing, might, one would 
think, have imparted some litttle portion of 
it to those of his immediate household ; 
yet, that he was a severe preceptor, an un- 
kind husband, and a stern parent, is a truth, 
unluckily for his panegyrists, as incontro- 
vertible as it is notorious to the world; nor 
is this the only instance in which those 
most clamorous against restraint abroad, 
have proved the most arbitrarily severe 
to their dependants and families at home. 
“ License they mean, when they call liberty,” 
is happily descriptive of patriots of this cast ; 
but we doubt much, if the author of the line 
ever thought of being cited in its illustration. 

The writings of Milton upon subjects 
purely political, are chiefly devoted to the 
vindication and praise of that well known 
action, than which one more palpably un- 
just and unconstitutional never disgraced 
the annals of England. Upon which of 
the two great parties, between whom the 
kingdom was divided throughout the civil 
war, the guilt of bloodshed must rest, has 
been, and will yet be, a subject of dispute, 
not to say of uncertainty ; but that the out- 
rage on the person of the captive sovereign, 
which followed it, was an illegal as well as 
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an unjustifiable action, few will be hardy 
enough to dispute. Charles the First, it 
will be remembered, was tried by no estab- 
lished law, by no properly authorised court, 
upon no available evidence. We are not, 
in his case, called upon to determine the 
question, whether a British king is person- 
ally amenable to his parliament by an act 
of mal-administration, since by that parlia- 
ment, in whose name the war was carried 
on, he was never tried, A military force, 
forming but an insignificant part of the 
nation, having obtained possession of the 
person of their sovereign by one act of 
violence, and removed the majority of the 
house of commons from interference with 
their proceedings by another, went on, in 
mockery of every precedent, and in defi- 
ance of the protestations of the most sensible 
members of the community, to pass and 
carry into execution a sentence, which, as it 
was then received with almost universal 
abhorrence, has since been contemplated 
with different feelings, by those only who 
would be willing to use it as an excuse for 
similar acts of injustice. Three things are 
wanting to make the trial of Charles the 
First bear the remotest resemblance to a 
judicial process : first, the existence of some 
written statute, to the pains and penalties 
of which the monarch might be subjected ; 
secondly, the proof of his having deserved 
punishment, by its violation; and thirdly, 
the constitutional acknowledgment of a 
court authorized to interfere on the occa- 
sion. We will not insult the good sense 
and information of any of our readers, by 
attempting to prove, that in all these points 
the proceedings by which Charles was 
brought to the scaffold, were totally and 
notoriously deficient ; and the sense of the 
nation, as soon as it could make itself 
heard, after the astonishment into which by 
so desperate a crime it had been thrown, 
was sufficiently indicative of a right feeling 
upon the subject. The kingly bearing of 
the monarch himself, throughout the whole 
of the trying scene, greatly tended to 
strengthen the impression in his favour ; 
and the pathetic incidents which attended 
his last hours, notwithstanding the sneers of 
Mr. Godwin, and others of the same school, 
have been, and always will be, the means 
of exciting an interest in his fate, which it 
would be in vain for any coolly reasoning 
philosopher, who prates to us about abstract 
rights and political justice, to attempt ef- 
facing. Of such feelings, we are not, and 
we need not, be ashamed. They are among 
the few which still connect somewhat of its 
once faultless character with our debased 
and fallen nature, 
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But to proceed: Shortly after the minds 
of men had been thus prepared for a re- 
action, appeared the famous Ikon Basilike ; 
and from that time the ruin of the parlia- 
mentary cause, although for a while retarded 
by the episode of Cromwell’s iron despot- 
ism, might be considered an event deter- 
mined. As ingeniously conceived as suc. 
cessfully executed, and, however unjustifiable 
aud dishonourable the imposture, deservedly 
influencing the public mind by the argu- 
ments placed in the mouth of the royal 
Eidolon, as well as the devotional character 
with which, by no violation of truth, it 
invested him; this extraordinary work ap- 
peared to the regicides of Westminster Hall, 
in much the same manner as the ghost of 
Banquo is described by Shakspeare, arising 
before the eyes of his murderer, marring at 
once the triumph of their success, and 
proving a fearful earnest of that justice, 
which was not long in overtaking many of 
their number. Milton was the exorcist 
commissioned to lay the avenging spectre ; 
and a task more unsuited to a model 
for the patriotic Christian, can scarcely be 
imagined ; for since the authenticity of the 
work was still uncontroverted, the only 


means of effecting the end proposed was, 
by aspersing the character of the deceased 
anew, and descending into the sacred stil- 


ness of the tomb, to vent a list of unfounded 
ealumnies, in the “ dull cold ear of death,” 
at a time when few of the most unfeeling 
among mankind could have avoided some 
sense of commiseration at the spectacle of 
departed royalty, “ yet green in earth,” and 
fallen by a fate which, even if deserved, 
generally secures the worst of criminals 
from further insult and contumely. Of any 
such weakness, however, all must unequi- 
vocally ‘acquit John Milton, since not a 
vestige of it appears in his Iconoclastes, or 
any subsequent work upon the same sub- 
ject. With a devotedness to his purpose, 
which some perhaps may admire, but few 
would wish to imitate, and in the exultation 
of that triumph which the worst may feel 
in the accomplishment of their designs, he 
never ceases to point to the headless corpse 
before him, as a sufficient manifestation of 
the favour of Heaven towards his view of 
the question, not remembering how often 
success has crowned the most iniquitous, 
nor anticipating the fearful extent to which 
the same evidence might afterwards be 
used against his party and himself, Such 
a triumph we conscientiously believe few 
of our readers will envy him. Let us hear, 
however, the judicious Mr. Fletcher, and 
observe how complacently he dwells upon 
Milton’s vilification of his deceased king. 
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“ Be the ‘ great unknown’ whom he 
might, the gauntlet is here taken up as if 
it were the king’s; every allegation is exa- 
mined ; the reply and justification of the 
parliament and army are complete, and the 
ghostly visitant gibbers back again to the 
grave. Pressing closely on his antagonist, 
and tracing him step by step, the Iconoclast 
either exposes the fallacy of his reasonings, 
or the falsehood of his assertions, or the 
hollowness of his professions, or the con- 
venient speciousness of his devotion. In 
argument and in style compressed and 
energetic, perspicuous and neat, it discovery 
a quickness which never misses an advan- 
tage, and a keenness of remark which 
carries an irresistible edge. The martyr 
stands before us exposed in all the deformity 
of his duplicity and deception, smitten, 
blasted, and withered, in the pitiless en- 
counter, (pitiless indeed, ) and yet there is 
not a single paragraph of unseemly exulta- 
tion, of wanton mockery, or insult, over 
the fall of the monarch, throughout the 
secretary’s vindication of the patriots! As 
so much history, the Iconoclast is invalu- 
able: (we believe it—no assignable sum 
could be named as a fitting price.) The 
royal road to a fatal block is pointed out ; 
and the lesson is not more awful than plain. 
The following extracts are specimens of that 
satire, sportive and yet grave withal, which 
wrings its victim in every page.” — Preface, 
page 27. 

And yet that sportive satire over the 
ashes of the dead, which, however grave 
withal, wrings its victim in every page, 
does not contain a paragraph of unseemly 
exultation. Alack! alack! such are the 
inconsistencies of genius! However, we 
proceed, according to our plan, to extract a 
few paragraphs from the Iconoclast’s Answer 
to Salmasius and the Defensio Secunda, 
which the patriotic Christian will do well 
to study, in connexion with some of those 
passages in his Testament, which, besides 
enjoining the tribute of ** honour to whom 
honour is due,” also command us “ not to 
render railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing.” And here we may remark, that 
Mr. Filetcher’s system of Christian ethics 
should by all means be published as soon 
as possible, in the shape of a commentary 
upon such parts of scripture, It would, at 
least, possess the merit of originality; and 
we begin to suspect that we have hitherto 
been egregiously in the dark as to their true 
meaning. In the first place, then, to shew 
Milton’s general idea of the manner in 
which justice ought to be administered ; an 
idea which his party were never behind in 
putting into practice, 
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“ He goes on, therefore, with vehemence 
to repeat the mischiefs done at these tu- 
mults ; they first petitioned, then protested ; 
dictate next, and lastly overawe the parlia- 
ment. They removed obstructions, they 
purged the houses, they cast out rotten 
members. If there were a man of iron, 
such as Talus by our poet Spencer is 
feigned to be, the page of justice, who with 
his iron flail could do all this, and expe- 
ditiously, without those deceitful forms and 
circumstances of law, worse than cere- 
monies in religion; I say, God send it 
done, whether by one Talus, or a thousand 
Iconoclastes.” What is intended by the 
allegorical Talus, we are not left a moment 
in doubt, since Milton at once proceeds to 
interpret it, in Opposition, we imagine, to 
Spencer, as symbolical of the people ; and, 
after this undisguised advocacy of club law, 
a very excellent and summary method of 
justice, by the bye, which we here submit 
to the patriotic Christian, as perfectly scrip- 
tural; and the more to be admired, since 
it is recommended by one who, as Mr. 
Fletcher states, in meekness possessed his 
soul, we are not at all surprised at the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“To give account to royalists what was 
done with their vanquished king, yielded up 
into our hands, is not be expected from them 
whom God hath made his conquerors.” 

No doubt, Milton found it difficult 
enough to give any satisfactory account of 
so infamous a transaction. But let us pro- 
ceed to notice his eminent talents in vilifying 
the dead, in his vituperation of Charles, 
which, besides laying the crimes of parri- 
cide, hypocrisy, sensuality, and a cruelty 
surpassing that of the worst of tyrants, to his 
charge, certainly does not contain any great 
quantity of insult! 

*¢ But, saith he, ‘ as swine are to gardens, 
so are tumults to parliaments.’ This the 
cosngnery if they had found it so, could 

ave told us. In the mean while, who 

knows not that one great hog, (Charles,) 
may do as much mischief in a garden as 
many little swine.” — Iconoclastes. 

“ Neither is it slightly to be passed over, 
that in the very place where blood was first 
drawn in this cause, at the beginning of all 
that followed, there was his own blood shed 
by the executioner, according to that sen- 
tence of divine justice, ‘ In the place where 
dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs 
lick thy blood, even thine.’ ”— Ibid, 

“ Thus had this miserable man no worse 
enemies to solicit and mature his own de- 
struction, than the obdurate curses which 
proceeded against himself out of his own 
mouth,” — Ibid, 


“The curse is an appropriation of the 
prayer of David, ‘ Let thine anger, I be- 
seech thee, be against me, and against my 
father’s house ; as for these sheep, what have 
they done ?’” 

“ Hitherto his meditations, now his vows, 
which as the vows of hypocrites used to be, 
are most commonly absurd, and some 
wicked.” — Ibid. 

“ After the suspected poisoning of his 
father, not inquired into, but smothered up, 
and him protected and advanced to the very 
half of his kingdom, who was accused in 
parliament to be the author of the fact, with 
much more evidence than Duke Dudley, 
that false protector, is accused upon record 
to have poisoned Edward,” &c.— Ibid. 

“ But the king and his party having lost 
in this quarrel their heaven upon earth, 
begin to make great reckonings of eternal 
life ; and at an easy rate, in formd pauperis, 
canonize one another into heaven—he them, 
in his book; they him, in the portraiture 
before his book: but, as it was said before, 
stagework will not do it, much less the just- 
ness of their cause, wherein most frequently 
they died in a brutish fierceness, with oaths 
and other damning words in their mouths, 
as if such had been the only oaths they 
fought for, which undoubtedly sent them 
full sail on another voyage than to heaven.” 

Very facetious certainly, and, if true, an 
unquestionable ground for jesting and ex- 
ultation to the patriotic Christian ! 

The whole of the twelfth chapter of the 
Iconoclastes is devoted to the purpose of 
proving the atrocious and merciless mas- 
sacres in Ireland, to have taken place by 
the authority of Charles. As extracts upon 
this subject would make it necessary to 
exceed our usual space, we may be excused 
from quoting Milton’s own words. We 
may observe, however, that a more ran- 
corous falsehood was never invented ; and 
yet the monarch is in no wise insulted ! 
But the best comment upon the more covert 
accusations contained in the Iconoclastes, 
is to be found in the Defensio Populi, 
which we proceed to quote in preference to 
the former work, as in it Milton’s repub- 
lican fury, increased by opposition, blazes 
beyond all bounds at the cost of every one 
differing from himself in opinion, We 
recommend the concluding paragraphs ad- 
dressed to Salmasius, (with which our notice 
for the present number will be closed,) to 
the most attentive consideration of christian 
men, as models of meekness, sobriety, 
decency, and good-will towards our op- 
ponents. 

“ What you ascribe to the barbarous 
cruelty of the English, proceeded rather 
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from their clemency and moderation, and 
as such deserves commendation ; who, 
though the being a tyrant is a crime that 
comprtehends all sorts of enormities, such 
as robberies, treasons, and rebellions against 
the whole nation, yet were contented to 
inflict no greater punishment upon him 
for being so, than they used of course to 
do upon any common highwayman or ordi- 
nary traitor.”— Def. pro Pop. An. 

“ Since therefore, the law is chiefly right 
reason, if we are bound to obey a king, or 
a minister of God, by the very same rea- 
son, and the very same law, we ought to 
resist a tyrant, and a minister of the devil.” — 
Def. pro Pop. 

“] will be content to pass by in silence 
that part of his life that he spent in ban- 
queting, at plays, and in the conversation 
of women, (vitam inter feeminarum greges 
dilapsam,) for what can there be in 
luxury and excess worth relating? And 
what could those things have been to us, if 
he had been a private person’? But since 
he would be a king, as he could not live a 
private life, so neither could his vices be 
like a private person. For, in the first 
place, he did a great deal of mischief by 
his example: in the second place, all that 
time that he spent upon his lust and his 
sports, which was a great part of his time, 


he stole from the state, the government of 
which he had undertaken: thirdly, and 
lastly, he squandered away vast sums of 
money, which were not his own, but the 
public revenue of the nation, in his domestic 


luxury and extravagance. So that in his 
private life at home, he first begun to be an 
ill king. But let us rather pass over to 
those crimes that he is charged with, on the 
account of misgovernment. Here you 
lament his being condemned as a tyrant, a 
traitor, and a murderer. That he had no 
wrong done him shall now be made appear. 
Though you scorn to have Charles com- 
pared to so cruel a tyrant as Nero; he 
resembled him extremely much. 

“ And, finally, I suppose no man will 
deny that he was a murderer, by whose 
order the Irish took arms, and put to death 
with most “exquisite torments above a 
hundred thousand English, who lived peace- 
ably by them, and without any apprehen- 
sion of danger.” — Ibid. 

** All this is to be imputed to Charles, 
not to us, who first raised an army of 
Irishmen against us, who, by his own 
warrant, authorised the Irish nation to 
conspire against the English; who by their 
means slew two hundred thousand, (eleven, 
Hal, I told thee eleven,) in the province of 
Ulster, besides what numbers were slain in 
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other parts of that kingdom ; who solicited 
two armies towards the destruction of the 
parliament of England, and the city of 
London; and did many other actions of 
hostility before the parliament anc people 
had listed one soldier for the preservation 
and defence of the government.” — Ibid. 

“This itch of yours in making simili- 
tudes, enforces me to rectify you, whether 
I will or no. I will let you see how like 
King Charles was to Nero. Nero, you say, 
commanded his own mother to be run 
through with a sword. But Carles mur- 
dered his own father and prince, and that 
too by poison. For, to omit other evi- 
dences, he that would not suffer a duke 
that was accused for it, to come t6 his trial, 
must needs have been guilty of it himself. 
Nero slew many thousands of Christians, 
but Charles slew many more.”— Def. Pop. 

Splendide mendax! Milton must have 
known the falsehood of such an abominable 
calumny. And with respect to the latter 
charge, how many thousands did Cromwell 
slay at Drogheda? at Dunbar? or in rear- 
ing what Milton blasphemously calls “God's 
trophies,” at Worcester. But we proceed. 

“ If you say Charles died as he lived, I 
agree with you; if yok say that he died 
piously, holily, and at ease, you may 
remember that his grandmother, Mary 
Qveen of Scots, an infamous woman, (Mil- 
ton cannot be content with aspersing with 
his venom one generation alone,) died 
on the scaffold with as much outward 
appearance of piety, sanctity, and con- 
stancy as he did. And lest you should 
ascribe too much to that presence of mind 
which some common malefactors have so 
great a measure of at their death; many 
times, despair and a hardened heart puts on, 
as it were, a vigour of courage and stupi- 
dity, a show of quiet and tranquillity of 
mind : sometimes the worst of men desire 
to appear good, undaunted, innocent, and 
now and then religious, not only in this life, 
but at their death; and in suffering death 
for their villanies, use to act the last part of 
their hyprocrisy and cheats with all the show 
imaginable, and, like bad poets or stage- 
players, are very ambitious of being clapped 
at the end of the play.”— Def: pro Pop. 

Perhaps the reader has had enough of 
Milton’s skill in ringing the changes upon 
the epithets of tyrant and murderer. 
Let us turn, therefore, to his Christian-like 
language to his antagonist. 

“ Now you begin to be personally con- 
cerned. ‘ Gallus gallinaceus, a cock,’ say 
you, “ has both cocks and hens under him, 
How can that be, since you yourself that 
are Gallus, and but too much gallmaceus, 
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by report, cannot govern your own single 
hen, Oo ies her enum sabes that if a 
gallinaceus be a king over many hens, you 
that are a slave to one, must own yourself 
not to be so good as a gallinaceus, but 
some stercorarius gallus, some dung-hill 
cock or other. For matter of books, there is 
no one publishes higher dunghills than you, 
et gallicinio tuo stercorio omnes obtundis : 
hoc unicum galli gallinacei habes,”— Def. 
pro Pop. An. 

“ Thou jailbird of a knight, thou day- 
spirit, thou most everlasting scandal to thy 
native country ! The most despicable slaves 
in the world ought to abhor and spit upon 
such a factor for slavery, such a public 
pander as thou art.”— Def. pro Pop. An. 

* You are not Eurylochus, but Elpenor, 
a miserable enchanted beast, a filthy swine, 
accustomed to a sordid slavery even under 
a woman.”— Ibid. 

“And, therefore, St. Lupus despises 
thee, the master not of a holy he-wolf, 
but of some hunger-starved thieving 
little wolf or other, as being more con- 
temptible than that master of vipers, of 
whom Martial makes mention, who hast by 
relation, a barking she.wolf, at home too, 
that domineers over thee most wretchedly ; at 
whose instigations, as I am informed, thou 
hast wrote this stuff. Be, therefore, in the 
name of God, the master of a wolf, lest a 
she-wolf be thy mistress ; be a wolf thyself, 
be a monster made up of a man and a 
wolf; whatever thou art, the English 
mastiffs will but make a laughing-stock of 
thee.” — Ibid 

“Were you asked by Charles the 
younger, and that profligate gang of vaga- 
bond courtiers, and like a second Balaam 
called upon by another Balak, to restore a 
desperate cause by ill-writing, that was lost 
by ill-fighting? That may be, but with 
this difference, for he was a wise under- 
standing man, and rid upon an ass that 
could speak, to curse the people of God: 
thou art a talkative ass thyself, and rid by a 
woman. And being surrounded by the 
heated heads of the bishops, thou seemest 
to represent that beast in the Revelation. 
But they say that after you had written this 
book, :you repented of what you had done. 
It is well if it be so: and to make your 
repentance public, I think the best course 
you can take will be, for this long book 
that you have writ, take a halter, and make 
one long letter of yourself. So Judas 
Iscariot repented, to whom you are like; 
and that young Charles knew, which made 
him send you the purse, Judas his badge; 
for he had heard before, and found after- 
ward by experience, that you were an 


apostate and a devil. Judas betrayed 
Christ himself: and you betray his church, 
you have taught heretofore that bishops 
were anti-christian, and you are now 
revolted to their party. You now under- 
take the defence of their cause, whom for. 
merly you damned to the pit of hell. 
Christ delivered all men from bondage, and 
you endeavour to enslave all mankind. 
Never question, since you have been such a 
villain to God himself, his church, and all 
mankind, but that the same fate attends 
you that befeil your equal, out of despair 
rather than repentance, to be weary of your 
life, and to hang yourself, and to burst 
asunder as he did; and to send before- 
hand, that faithless and treacherous con- 
science of yours, that railing conscience 
at good and holy men, to that place of tor- 
ment that is prepared for you. And now, 
I think, through God's assistance! I have 
finished the work I undertook.” 


—_@— 


Revirw.— Outline of the Plan of a Pro- 
posed Colony, to be founded on the 
South Coast of Australia ; with an Ac- 
count of the Soil, Climate, Rivers, &e. 
with Maps. Ridgway and Sons, Pic- 
cadilly. London. 1834. 


Tue formation of a new colony by English- 
men, is a subject well calculated to awaken 
a deep and lively interest. It is in effect 
sowing the seed of a great and extended 
empire,—laying the foundation of a new 
nation, in which the religion, the language, 
the institutions, and the manners of the 
northern country, will exist, and will exer- 
cise an influence upon the destiny of unborn 
millions. Upon the soil in which this seed 
is sown, and the plan adopted in order to 
raise it to maturity, will depend its healthy 
growth, and the nature of the results which 
flow from its planting; and according as 
these are well or ill suited to the pur- 
pose, we may expect a prosperous and 
moral, or a poor and dissolute people. 
When, therefore, a new colony is to be 
founded, these circumstances demand the 
severest scrutiny on the part of all those 
interested in its welfare, either immediately, 
or from a general desire for the happiness 
and virtue of mankind. 

The condition of England at the present 
time, in reference to the amount of unem- 
ployed capital and labour at home—and 
of her colonies, in reference to the field 
which they offer for the employment of this 
capital and labour—is such as to draw 
attention to such a project. There are 
comparatively few individuals who do not 
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find that the means of profitably employing 
either their capital or their labour, are every 
day diminishing, while the profit upon their 
employment becomes less. Competition is 
constantly narrowing the trade of each indi- 
vidual, and at the same time reducing the 
amount of his profit. First one article, and 
then another, becomes the subject of an 
effort to increase the amount of business 
transacted, by a reduction in its price, until 
at last all are sold ata rate which barely 
affords to the fair tradesman a remunerating 
profit. Accumulation, therefore, becomes 
impossible, except to the holders of large 
capitals ; and the number of small capital- 
ists is constantly reduced to the required 
amount, by the failure of those possessed of 
the least degree of prudence and frugality. 
Under such a state of things it is not a mat- 
ter of wonder that many leave this country 
for others, where capital, instead of being 
in excess, is among the chief objects in 
demand ; and seek in the United States, or 
in the British colonies, that reward for their 
exertions which here they have found it 


impossible to obtain. 

But it may be truly stated, that to per- 
sons thus circumstanced, there does not 
exist any country to which they can resort, 
without enduring privations and inconve- 
niences, which form no_ inconsiderable 
deduction from the advantages which they 
may ultimately reap. The Englishman 
who settles in the United States, becomes 
by that act an alien and possibly an enemy 
to the country which has been the land of 
his birth, and the home of his ancestors ; 
and is, probably still, the residence of those 
in whose welfare he is, next to that of his 
own children, most deeply interested. He 
will also almost uniformly be disgusted 
with manners which are totally opposed to 
every thing to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and which are at variance with all 
his feelings and habits. If, on the other 
hand, he should settle in Canada, there is 
thedis advantage of an ungenial climate ; 
the possible exposure to the evils of war in 
the event of a rupture with America; the 
the deprivation of society, and a difficulty 
in employing the capital which he may 
possess, in consequence of the want of 
labourers to perform the different works in 
which it might be invested, With regard 
to the penal settlements in Australia, 
though there he would find a genial cli- 
mate, and might also possess many advan- 
tages which Canada cannot offer ; he would 
be able to obtain no labourers but such as 
had been convicts; and his children would, 
therefore, necessarily grow up exposed to 
the corrupting influence of this depraved 


class. The colonies of the Swan River 
and the Cape demand no notice; the latter 
on account of the existence of slavery ; and 
the former because, owing to the prepos- 
terous regulations which were adopted for 
its management in the first instance, years 
must elapse before it can become prosper- 
ous, if, indeed, it be not doomed to a 
speedy extinction. It thus appears that, 
though the circumstances of England, at 
present, be such as to force out many per- 
sons who have no prospect at home but 
total ruin, there is no place to which they 
can direct their steps without many very 
serious drawbacks upon their anticipated 
prosperity, and that therefore there is room 
for another colony. 

There is a plan now in agitation for the 
foundation of a colony upon the south 
coast of Australia, on principles which, in 
the opinion of its promoters, will not only 
ensure its ultimate success, but will prevent 
its passing through that period of weakness 
and of suffering which every modern colony 
has hitherto encountered; and will also 
prevent the existence of any of those cir- 
cumstances to which we have adverted, as 
countervailing in some degree the advan- 
tages which other colonies offer. This, 
which in the pamphlet before us, published 
by the provisional committee, is claimed as 


the result of their plan, is an assumption, 
upon the correctness of which we do not 
pretend to decide; but claims of such a 
nature, supported by reasons of certainly 
some weight, and put forth by the respect- 
able gentlemen of whom that committee is 


composed, deserve some notice. We shall 
therefore lay before our readers a concise 
statement of the grounds upon which these 
expectations are based. 

The first point to which the attention of 
every body would be naturally directed, is 
the quality of the soil of the proposed site 
of the colony. Upon this point, the com- 
mittee have published a body of evidence ; 
all, they state, which can be collected upon 
the subject. We will content ourselves 
with quoting two paragraphs from their 
pamphlet,—one containing some general 
reasoning upon the subject, the other 
extracted from the work of Captain Strut, 
by whom the inost interesting feature of the 
geography of Australia has been discovered, 
viz, the river Murray, which, from its source 
near Lake St. George, to its mouth in En. 
counter Bay, runs more than one thousand 
miles, and is navigable for more than one- 
third of that distance. 

“With regard to the soil of the colovy, there 


does not appear any reason for supposing that the 
immediate coast differs in any great degree from 
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that of any other part of Australia, which is, unless 
in the vicinity of a stream, almost uniformly bar- 
ren; and this peculiarity of the whole of that coun- 
try will account for the unfavourable character 
which is generally given of the soi) by Flinders and 
the French navigators, who saw no part but the 
coast line, and that generally only from the sea. 
Notwithstanding this, it will be seen from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Aken, p. 69, as well as from a letter 
from Captain Fowler, p, 44, that this spot was 
deemed by Captain Flinders and his officers, the 
most eligible of any visited during their expedition 
for the purposes of acolony. But the observations 
of those navigators, who obtained only a hasty and 
imperfect view of the coast, are corrected by the 
evidence of persons who have had ample opportu- 
nities of visiting the interior, especially of Captains 
Sturt and Barker; to whose opinions, extracted 
from the very interesting work of the former of 
these gentlemen, we refer as decisive upon the 
point of the existence of a sufliciency of fertile land 
for all the purposes of the colony.”—>p. 11, 12. 


“The country immediately behind Cape Jervis 
may, strictly speaking, be termed a promontory, 
bounded on the west by St. Vincent’s Gulf, and to the 
east by the lake Alexandrina, and the sandy tract 
separating that basin from the sea. Supposing a 
line to be drawn from the parallel of 34° 40° to the 
eastward, it will strike the Murray river about 25 
miles above the head of the lake, and will clear the 
ranges, of which Mount Lofty and Mount Barker 
are the respective terminations. This line will cut 
off a space whose greatest breadth will be 55 miles, 
whose length from north to south will be 75, and 
whose surface exceeds seven millions of acres; 
from which, if we deduct two millions for the un- 
available hills, we shall have five millions of acres 
of land of rich soil, upon which no scrub exists, 
and whose most distant points are accessible, 
through a level country on the one hand, and by 
water on the other. The southern extremity of the 
ranges can be turned by that valley through which 
Mr. Kent returned to the schooner after Captain 
Barker’s death. It is certain, therefore, that this 
valley not only secures so grand a point, but also 
presents a level line’ of communication from the 
small bay immediately to the north of the Cape, to 
the rocky point of Encounter Bay, at both of which 
places there is safe anchorage at different periods of 
the year.”—p. 78, 79. 


The committee have also published maps 
of the proposed site, in order to shew the 
advantages of the position selected, and 
especially the facilities which it offers for 


water communication. Looking at these 
maps, we may perhaps say, that, with the 
exception of parts of North America, 
scarcely any place would possess equal 
advantages in this respect, in consequence 
of the existence of the two gulfs, on the 
shores of which the colony will be founded, 
and of the river Murray, which we have 
before mentioned. At the same time its 
vicinity to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
there is a superabundance of all articles of 
food, ensures the colonists against suffering 
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those privations which the founders of other 
colonies have experienced in consequence 
of the scanty supply of the necessaries of 
life, and the distance of the sources whence 
additional supplies were to be procured, 

The climate of the colony is stated to be 
in most respects similar to that of New 
South Wales, which is one of the most 
salubrious and delightful of any part of the 
world : except that, being rather more to 
the south, and open to the south winds, it 
will be not quite so hot, and less subject to 
droughts. 

The manner in which the colony is 
founded, and the principles by which it 
will be regulated, are, however, obviously 
the chief matters to be regarded. Unless 
these are fitted to produce immediate and 
permanent success, the very idea of found. 
ing a new colony is absurd. If the same 
amount of hardships and privations which 
have hitherto attended new settlements, are 
to be experienced in the one now proposed, 
and if the result is only to be the same 
degree of prosperity which other settlements 
now enjoy, it is plain the intended colonists 
would do far better to go to other places, 
where the early difficulties have been over- 
come, and a degree of comfort and pros- 
perity attained. Nothing but the adoption 
of a system which should offer a certainty 
of escaping privations in the infancy of the 
settlement, and of enjoying, when it arrives 
at maturity, a degree of prosperity hitherto 
unprecedented in colonies, can justify any 
sane man in emigrating to a place as yet a 
desert, rather than to those which have been 
long formed, and contain the rudiments of 
society. It is by this test that the proposed 
colony must be tried; and unless it can 
stand this test, it must be regarded as a use- 
less waste of capital and effort. 

Of course, principles which are to pro- 
duce such effects can only be indicated 
here. It is impossible to follow them out 
into detail, or to trace the consequences 
which they involve ; those, however, who, 
from our statement, may feel any desire to 
know more upon the subject, will find a 
full and most masterly exposition of the 
whole plan in “ England and America,” 
a work recently published, chiefly, it would 
seem, for the purpose of bringing these 
principles fairly and clearly before the 
public. 

The plan consists of two parts, which are 
thus described by its promoters “ that 
within the limits of the colony, no waste, or 
public land, shall become private property, 
save by one means only ; namely, by pur- 
chase at a fixed minimum price, or as much 
above that price as public auction may 
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determine.” ‘ That the whole of the pur- 
chase money of waste or public land, after 
defraying the necessary cost of surveys and 
sales, be employed in conveying British 
labourers to the colony.” ‘“ That the emi- 
grants conveyed to the colony with the pur- 
chase money of waste land, be of the two 
sexes in equal numbers, and that the cor- 
poration of trustees be bound to give a pre- 
ference, amongst the applicants for passage 
cost free, to young married persons not 
having children ; so that for any given out- 
lay of their inoney, the purchasers of land 
may obtain the greatest amount of labour 
wherewith to cultivate the land, and of po- 
pulation to enhance its value. 


“TII. Provided that within the said limits, no 
waste or public land shall become private property, 
save by one means only; viz. by purchase at a 
fixed minimum price, or as much above that price 
as the competition of public auction may deter- 
mine. 

“1V. Provided also that, subject to the above 
restriction, and to the necessity of previous sur- 
veys, all persons, whether residing in the colony or 
Great Britain, shall be free to acquire property in 
waste or public land, in fee, and without limit, 
either as to quantity or situation. 

“VY. That the management of the surveys and 
sales of waste or public land be confided toa respon- 
sible Board, with the best provisions for constant 
publicity in their proceedings. 

“VI. The Corporation of Trustees to have autho- 
rity for enabling individuals, whether residing in 
Britain or in the Colony, to subscribe money into a 
Joint Stock for the purpose of buying waste or pub- 
lic land.” —p. 6. 


The beneficial results of this plan will be 
best seen by a very brief consideration of some 
of the circumstances which have impeded 
the prosperity of other colonies. These, 
however diversified in form, may in almost 
every case be reduced to two: namely, a 
dispersion of the settlers, which has im- 
aaa communication, and prevented 
them from assisting each other; and a 
scarcity of labour, which has rendered it 
impossible to cultivate the land of the 
colony, or to employ the capital of the 
colonists. And each of these has arisen 
from the same cause,—the too great facility 
of acquiring land. This has caused a dis- 
persion of the settlers, by enabling each of 
them to obtain an amount of land out of all 
proportion greater than his means of bring- 
ing it into cultivation, (in the instance of 
the Swan River, 500,000 acres were taken 
by one person,) and has caused a scarcity 
of labour, first in proportion to land, from 
the fact of the property of each settler being 
disproportioned to his means of employing 
labour ; and, secondly, in proportion even 
to the capital of the colonists, as every 
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labourer who was taken out in any way, 
was able to obtain land, and was thus 
induced to withdraw himself from the class 
of labourers for hire, and become a land- 
owner, In this way the capital of the 
settlers has been wasted, —their labour, 
scanty and inadequate in itself, has been 
employed in the manner least favourable to 
production; the crops which they have 
raised have been insufficient for their 
support, — and either they have been 
impoverished, by being compelled to pur- 
chase at an extravagant price supplies sent 
to them from a distance ; or they have been 
starved in consequence of such supplies 
being withheld. 

If the fables of the nursery were to be 
realized, and the colonists were to be con- 
veyed to a spot where rounds of beef and 
loaves of bread were the spontaneous pro- 
duct of the soil,—then arrangements for the 
adequate supply of labour might be super- 
fluous: but as long as all that is necessary 
for the support of existence and the enjoy- 
ment of comfort, can be obtained only as 
the result of labour; these arrangements 
are of the utmost importance. It only 
remains then to be seen, how far the regu- 
lations to be adopted in the proposed 
colony, are adapted to their purpose. It is 
necessary that labour should be propor- 
tioned to two things,—land and capital. 
That it should be sufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of the land, and the employment of 
the capital of the colony. In order to 
ensure this, it is necessary in the first place 
that there should be a due proportion be- 
tween the appropriated land, and the capi- 
tal of the colony ; that the colonists should 
not appropriate more land than they have 
capital to exltivate. If they did this, then 
an amount of labour only sufficient for the 
cultivation of the land would be greater 
than the capital of the colony could pro- 
vide for; and, secondly, that provision be 
made for the due supply of labour, in pro- 
portion to the amount of land appropriated, 
and for the continuance of this labour, or 
the substitution of other labour in its place, 
when the labourers first taken out should 
become land-holders. The provisions 
which we have quoted have been framed 
with this view. By giving away no land, 
but selling the whole at or above a fixed 
minimum price, if the price be fixed at 
the proper sum. It is imagined that no 
one will purchase land unless with the 
intention of cultivating it; and, therefore, 
only in proportion to his capital,—and the 
application of the money produced by the 
sale of land, in sending labour to the 
colony, will, it is conceived, provide that 
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there shall always be a supply of labourers 
ot ingas to the amount of land appro- 


re 3; and that when any of these 
jabourers shall become purchasers of land, 
they shall by that very act provide the 
funds wherewith other labourers may be 
brought into the colony to fill their place. 

But if the plan of the proposed colony 
provides in this manner against the priva- 
tions which have hitherto been experienced 
by the founders of new settlements ; it is 
supposed to be equally calculated to ensure 
a higher degree of eventual prosperity. 
There is no colony, at the present time, 
which is able to produce articles which 
require the employment of many labourers 
in the same work, unless by means of sla- 
very. Canada is suited for the growth of 
flax and hemp, and tobacco :—none of 
these are, however, cultivated to any 
extent, or made sources of profit ; because 
there does not exist the requisite amount of 
Jabour for the purpose. Australia is admi- 
rably fitted for the production of wine,— 
olive oil, —cotton, —tobacco,—rice, &e. 
None of these, however, are cultivated, 
though large capitals have been subscribed 
expressly for the purpose; and this only 
because there has existed no labour in the 
colony on which the capitalist could rely. 
Here, however, there would, in conse- 
quence of the regulations to be adopted, 
be always a supply of labour for the per- 
formance of any works which the capital of 
the colony might be adequate to undertake, 
and for which its soil and climate might be 
suited. There are many other points which 
might be noticed, but our limits will not 
allow us to do so. What we have said 
will, however, suffice to shew something of 
the nature and probable consequences of 
the plan, and our readers will be able, in 
their own minds, to follow it out into all its 
details. Whatever merits, however, the 
plan may be supposed to possess, it is 
obvious that much must depend upon its 
execution. The best pledge which the 
public can have for the exercise of due care 
in this respect, is the known character and 
talents of many of the gentlemen who form 
the provisional committee, and who will of 
course have the arrangement of the details 
of the first trial. We perceive that the 
consent of Government is not yet obtained : 
but from the colonial knowledge and 
talents of Mr. Stanley,‘ we should not be 
dispdsed to anticipate any opposition on 
his part. 

The importance of the subject will be a 
sufficient apology for the length of these 
remarks. Notwithstanding their length, we, 
however, cannot but fear that the plan has 
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not been sufficiently elucidated. If the 
anticipations of ils promoters be in any 
degree realized, there will have been 
scarcely any event in the history of Eng- 
land of greater importance, than the foun- 
dation of this colony. It will open in a 
spot, now desert, a new, extended, and 
increasing market for the produce of Eng. 
land, and a receptacle for her unemployed 
population. It will afford funds for the 
removal from this country, at the expense 
of the colony, of a continually increasing 
number of individuals, who will be con- 
veyed to a place where their labour, instead 
of being an incumbrance, will be a source 
of wealth to themselves and the community, 
The capital which here can find no profit- 
able outlet in consequence of the excess of 
capital in proportion to the field for its 
employment, and which can seldom be 
employed in the colonies in consequence of 
the insufficiency of labour, would there find 
an ample space for its profitable nourish- 
ment. Capital and labour, therefore, in 
England, being no longer excessive in 
proportion to the demand, would receive an 
adequate remuneration ; and thus the con- 
dition of those who remained behind, as 
well as of those who emigrated, would be 
elevated and improved. We do not ven- 
ture to prophesy that it will be thus suc- 
cessful,—but we conclude with a fervent 
wish that it may. 
itches site 


Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; 
History of Arabia, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, &c. §c. By Andrew Crichton. 
Two Vols. Oliver and Boyd. Edin- 
burgh. 1833. 


Arasia is the country of sacred and inte- 
resting associations.—The events of biblical 
history, the rise and progress of a fanaticism 
which long held the East in almost entire 
subjection, the dawning of infant science, 
the wonders of nature, the imposing splen- 
dours of art, are all presented to the mind, 
in connexion with the past history of this 
singular country. Nor are its modern con- 
dition and its venerable remains less calcu- 
lated to excite attention. Its architectural 
antiquities have contributed to establish the 
most approved theories respecting the his- 
tory of that art, and among other facts have 
decisively settled that of the Oriental origin 
of what we are accustomed to denominate 
the Gothic style ; while the profusion with 
which nature has there bestowed her choi- 
cest gifts, powerfully attracts our interest to 
the regions which modern poets have 
delighted to designate as “ Araby the 
blest.” Nor is their literature less adapted 
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to invite our attention. Many of the moral 
aphorisms and allegories which are scat- 
tered through the writings of their philo- 
sophers, have long been known and 
admired amongst the more advanced 
nations of the west; and the poetry which 
has been rendered accessible to Europeans, 
principally by the labours and erudition of 
modern scholars, is alike characteristic of 
the people and the region of Arabia, 


“ Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


The work before us furnishes us with a 
comprehensive history of Arabia, com- 
mencing with the dark and fabulous period 
prior to the Mohammedan era, upon which, 
by very laborious research, our author has 
succeeded in throwing considerable light ; 
with the extraordinary revolution effected 
by Mohammed, a minute account of the 
religion of the Koran, and the methods by 
which it was propagated ; the desolating 
conquests of the Saracens, the reign of 
the Caliphs, the rise and rapid progress of 
literature ander their patronage, and the 
origin and suppression of the Wahabees, 
bringing the history down to the present 
time. And when we consider the extraor- 
dinary changes which were achieved by this 
nation, in the moral and political state of a 
large portion of the world, we must confess 
that there are in its history materials to sti- 
mulate and amply reward our research. 

The most interesting feature in Arabian 
history is unquestionably the life of Mo- 
hammed, “ that extraordinary personage, 
whose artful fanaticism gave a new religion 
to his country, and produced a revolution 
which, in its effect on the destinies of man- 
kind, finds no parallel in any age, ancient 
or modern :”— 


“Nothing,” says Mr. Crichton, ‘in the political 
annals of mankind, presents a more extraordinary 
spectacle than the sudden and overwhelming revo- 
lution which, about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, sprung up in this obscure corner of the east. 
Originating in the bold but impious pretensions of 
one man, who had the art to concentrate the scat- 
tered and impetuous energies of his country into 
the channel of his own ambition, — it spread with 
amazing celerity; and in less than one hundred 
years covered an extent of territory greater than 
was ever owned by Rome in the Augustan age of 
her power. All that we read of the fabled mo- 
narchies of Assyria and Babylon, of the boasted 
expeditions of Cyrus and Alexander, or the vast 
regions over-rum by the Mogul and Tartar hordes, 
will bear no comparison to the dominion of Mo- 
hammed; for it embraced them all. Reaching 
from the Pillars of Hercules on the one hand, to 
the confines of China on the other; it compre- 
hended, during a certain period, three-fourths of 
Asia, the whole of Northern Africa, and a consider- 
able portion of Europe,” 
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The following account of the last hours 
of the prophet, we are persuaded will be 
read with interest : 


“Until his sixty-third year, Mohammed had sus- 
tained, with unabated vigour, the temporal and spi- 
ritual fatigues of his mission. The infirmities of 
age had not impaired his constitution, though his 
health had suffered a gradual decline. His mortal 
disease was a fever, of which he was seized in the 
house of Zainab, one of his wives, while giving 
directions to Osama to lead an expedition into 
Palestine, to avenge the death of Zaid, who had 
earned the crown of martyrdom at the battle of 
Muta. Finding his malady increase, he requested 
to be conveyed to the mansion of his favourite 
Ayesha, whose tenderness might sooth his last 
mements. To her he expressed his serious con- 
viction, that he owed the cause of his distemper 
to the poisoned mutton at Khaibar. For three 
days he suffered the tortures of an intense and 
insupportable heat, which deprived him at inter- 
vals of the use of reason. This paroxysm was 
succeeded by a more favourable crisis, and he 
recovered so far as to officiate at prayers in the 
mosque. His audience were edified by a peni- 
tential acknowledgment of his willingness to 
make restitution to such as he might have uncon- 
sciously wronged, ‘If there be any man whom I 
have unjustly scourged, I offer my back to the lash 
of retaliation. If I have aspersed his reputation, 
let him proclaim my faults. If I have taken his 
money, or despoiled him of his goods, I am ready 
to give the little I possess to compensate his loss. 
Let my accuser make his demand; it is not my 
disposition to resent the claims of justice.” “ Yes,” 
exclaimed a voice from the crowd: “ You owe me 
three drams of silver.” Mohammed immediately 
discharged the debt, and thanked his creditor for 
accusing him in this world rather than at the day 
of judgment. 

“ To his latest hour, and amidst sorrow and suf- 
fering, he continued to act the character of the 
prophet, evincing at the closing scene of mortality 
the saine remarkable fortitude and presence of 
mind, that he had displayed on the field of battle. 
In one instance only did the violence of disease 
betray his wandering faculties into a momentary 
illusion, when he called for pen and ink, that he 
might write a book for the better instruction of his 
followers, and to consummate the work of reve- 
lation. The proposal was startling and met with 
opposition, as the Koran was deemed sufficient: 
the chamber of sickness was disturbed by an 
unseasonable dispute, until the dying prophet was 
forced to reprimand the indecent vehemence of his 
disciples. Unwilling that his attendants should 
witness the recurrence of his infirmities, he ordered 
all persons te be excluded from his apartment; and 
the last three days of his existence were spent in 
the exclusive society of Ayesha. 

“ Tradition, which disfigured his life with 
romance, has left us to contemplate the circum- 
stance of his death through a cloud of superstitious 
incense. If we are to place the slightest credit on 
the evidence of his only companion, he received 
more incontestable proofs to establish the truth of 
his mission, at its termination, than at any former 
period. Gabriel made regular visits of condolence 
and inquiry, after his death. The ange! of death 
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was not permitted to separate his soul from his 
body, till he had respectfully solicited permission 
to enter the chamber. The request was granted, 
and the last office performed with all the deference 
ofa servant to the command ofa master. When 
the moment of his departure approached, his head 
was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, he fainted in 
the agony of pain, but, recovering his spirits, and 
raising his eyes with a steady look towards the roof 
of the apartment, he uttered with a faltering voice 
the following broken and scarcely articulate expres- 
sions :—‘O God !—pardon me ! — have pity !—yes : 
—receive me,—among my fellow-citizens on high! 
and immediately expired on a carpet spread on 
the floor.’” 


We would gladly gratify our readers 
with some further extracts from this portion 
of our subject, but we must leave room for 
a short extract from the description of the 
magnificent ruins of Petra, the ancient 
capital of Idumea. We are very sorry that 
we are not able to give it entire : — 


“The inner and wider extremity of the circuitous 
defile by which the city is approached, is sculptured 
and excavated in a singular manner: and these 
become more frequent on both sides, until at last it 
has the appearance of a continued street of tombs. 

About half-way through there is a single spot 
abrupt and precipitous, where the area of this 
natural chasm spreads a little, and sweeps into an 
irregular circle. This had been chosen for the site 
of the most elaborate, if not the most extensive, of 
all their architectural monuments. The natives 
gave it the name of Kaze Faraoun, the Castle or 
Palace of Pharaoh, though it resembied more the 
sepulchre than the residence ofa prince. On its 
summit was placed a large vase—once furnished 
apparently with handles of metal, and supposed, by 
the Arabs, to be filled with coins: hence they deno- 
minated this mysterious urn the Treasury of Pha- 
raoh. Its height and position have most probably 
baffied every approach of avarice or curiosity ; from 
above, it is rendered as inaccessible from the bold 
projection of the rough rocks, as it is from below by 
the oth of the polished surface. The front 
of the Mausoleum itself rises in several stories, to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet; ornamented 
with columns, rich friezes, pediments, ‘and large 
figures of horses and men. The interior consists 
of a chamber sixteen paces square, and about 
twenty-five feet high; the walls and roof are quite 
smooth, and without the smallest decoration The 
surprising effect of the whole is heightened by the 
situation, and the strangeness of the approach. 
Half seen at first through the dim and narrow 
opening columns, statues and cornices gradually 
appear, as if fresh from the chisel, without the 
tints or weather stains of age, and executed in a 
stone of pale rose colour. This splendid architec- 
tural elevation has been so contrived that a statue, 
perhaps of Victory with expanded wings, just fills 
the centre of the aperture in front, which, being 
closed below by the ledges of the rocks folding over 
each other, gives to the figure the appearance of 
being suspended in the air at a considerable height, 
the ruggedness of the cliffs beneath setting off the 
sculpture to the greatest advantage. No part of 
this stupendous temple is built, the whole being 





hewed from the solid rock, and its minutest embel- 
lishments, wherever the hand of man has not pur- 
posely effaced them, are so perfect, that it may he 
doubted whether any work of the ancients, except, 
perhaps, some on the banks of the Nile, has sur- 
vived with so little injury from the lapse of time, 
There is scarcely a building in England of forty 
years’ standing, so fresh and well preserved in its 
architectural decorations as Kaze Faraoun, which 
Burckhardt represents as one of the most elegant 
remains of antiquity he had found in Syria.” 

We have only left ourselves room for two 
or three singular instances of that love of 
metaphor and imagery, which forms a pro- 
minent feature in Arabian literature. Those 
of our readers who are acquainted with the 
enchanting fictions of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
are no strangers to this favourite style of 
composition. Speaking of Ibn Kalib, an 
eminent historian of the fourteenth century, 
Mr. Crichton says :— 

“ His Chronology of the Caliphs and Kings of Spain 
and Africa, has the lofty appellation of ‘The Silken 
Vest Embroidered with the Needle.’ A Treatise on 
the Choice of Sentences, he designates ‘ Pure Gold.’ 
His Lives of Eminent Spanish Arabs celebrated for 
their Learning and Piety are, perhaps, not inaptly 
termed, ‘ Fragrant Plants.’—But it might puzzle a 
modern reader to discover that ‘ Approved Butter,’ 
means—a Dissertation on Constancy of Mind,—or 
to find a History of Granada in a ‘ Specimen of the 
Full Moon.’ ” 

We must now take our leave’ of these 
very interesting volumes, most cordially 
recommending them to our readers, 

a 
Review.—Songs of the Loire; and other 

Poems. Balwin and Cradock. Lon- 

don. 1834. 

One hundred and sixty pages of poetry 
and versification, as good as can be ex- 
pected from a bard who labours under two 
rather serious disqualifications,—the want 
of a soul, and an ear. We quote the two 
concluding stanzas of the book, not so 
much for their perspicuity as for their sub- 
limity. They are the last of five, entitled, 

Wuisrer or THE Sprerit or Deatu. 

Thou art not with the soulless : 

There are bright hours, 


For those who have borne distress 
Immortal flowers ! 


Thou may’st not think or speak now 
As thou wert wont : 

Spirit! fling light’s halo o’er his brow— 
Truth’s at the fount! 

The solemnity of this book will remind 
all persons, whose feelings have been har- 
rowed up by that itinerant tragedy,—of the 
execution of Punch. Some poems in the 
collection, however, are exceptions to this 
remark : we mean those on religious sub- 
jects. These are more unbearably ludicrous 
than any thing in the last Comic Annual. 
We recommend them to Mr. Hood. 
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Review.—A Practical View of the pre- 
vailing Religious System of Professed 
Christians, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted 
with Real Christianity. By William 
Wilberforce, Esq. With a Memoir by 
the Rev. Thomas Price. London, 
H. Fisher, R. Fisher, and P. Jackson. 
1834. 


Ir is perfectly unnecessary for us to offer 
any remarks on the important and valuable 
work which constitutes the body of this 
volume. Its high merits have long been 
known and acknowledged by Christians ; 
and, to use the words of the reverend editor, 
in the short ‘“ Advertisement” prefixed to 
the present publication, “ the numerous 
editions called for, prove its general accept- 
ance; whilst the benefits which have resulted 
from its circulation, establish its claim to 
rank in the highest class of practical divi- 
nity.” Yet while we refrain from so use- 
less a task as that of adducing our own 
testimony in favour of a production so 
elevated among those which have increased 
the triumphs of Christianity, we ‘cannot 
withhold our approbation of the manner in 
which the Rev. Mr. Price has introduced 
his mention of it in the able memoir, which, 
in this volume, precedes it. Mr. Wilberforce 


was in his thirty-eighth year, when his 
“ Practical View, &c.” was published. 


“It is to the honour of Christianity,” says Mr. 
Price, “‘ to have engaged the active service of many 
of the most distinguished laymen whom our coun- 
try has produced. Names which are recorded in 
the brightest pages of our history are associated 
with the dearest recollections of the Christian 
church. The most distinguished of our philo- 
sophers and poets—men who have enlarged the 
boundaries of science, or pierced with more than 
mortal vision into the mysteries of an invisible 
world—have come forth with the simplicity of child- 
hood, to do homage to our most holy faith. While 
inferior minds have denied its truth, or cavilled at 
its sacred doctrines, while they have ventured to 
challenge the rectitude of its principles, or arro- 
gantly have assumed to amend its laws; their mas- 
ters in science, the mightiest intellects which have 
ever ennobled and adorned the human form, have 
received it as the wisdom'of God, and drawn from 
it their consolation and their hope. The infidel 
refers, with childish triumph, to Shaftesbury and 
Bolinbroke, Voltaire and Hume; but the believer 
in revelation points to Bacon and Locke, to Newton 
and Boyle, aud he feels that the weight of authority 
is on his side. In more recent times, important 
aid has been rendered to religious truth by men who 
possessed no official connexion with its interests. 
To say nothing of living authors, some of whom 
have highly distinguished themselves in this ser- 
vice, the names of West, and Lyttleton, and Wil- 
berforce will be remembered with gratitude to a 
distant age. The works which they have left to 
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posterity occupy an important place in the theology 
of our country, and constitute no mean memorial of 
their diligence, sagacity, and virtue. The ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Resurrection,’ and those on the 
‘ Conversion and Apostleship of Saint Paul,’ have 
triumphantly vindicated our holy faith, in those 
very points where her had repr ted her 
as most vulnerable. The obstructions which infi- 
delity had placed in her path have been thus re- 
moved, and the public mind prepared for the more 
direct and successful application of her principles. 
This important service was performed by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and it constitutes his highest claim on the 
gratitude and admiration of his country.”—p. 46, 47. 





The reverend biographer then takes a 
cursory yet interesting view of the religious 
state of the country, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the period towards 
the close of the eighteenth, when this great 
work of our truly pious philanthropist made 
its appearance ; and, by the deep impres- 
sion which it made upon society, held out 
to the religious public the well-grounded 
expectation that it would produce a change 
in the nominal Christianity of the higher 
classes, not less striking, and far more im- 
portant in a spiritual point of view, than 
that which his unremitted labours to crush 
the opprobrious slave trade, was, by the 
Divine blessing, about to effect in our policy 
and our commerce. The religious cha- 
racter of the eighteenth century was not 
high: although that era was, certainly, not 
deficient in writers and preachers who gave 
eloquent language to their sense of the 
awful truths of Christianity, yet it was too 
frequently perceptible, that the attachment 
of many to the tenets they professed, was 
attributable rather to party spirit than to 
their knowledge and their faith respecting 
those divine truths which those tenets were 
intended to embrace. Religion was lost 
sight of in the political conflicts that had 
been carried on in its name. All of it that 
could be laid hold of and subjected to 
human enactments remained before the 
eyes and upon the tongues of men, but the 
pure essence, whose abode is in the heart 
and whose communion is with the spirit, 
had fled from among them, and was no 
where to be found, until, by the earnest 
labours of a few, it manifested itself among 
the poor and the ignorant, putting to shame 
those who, in the more elevated ranks of life, 
were intriguing for political power and per- 
sonal wealth, under colour of its influence. 


“Such was the state of things when Whitfield 
and Wesley commenced their labours. The cha- 
racter of those labours, and the degree of success 
which accompanied them, are matters of history, 
and need not therefore be dwelt on in this place. 
Their influence on the hierarchy was, for a time, 
very limited. But few of the clergy sympathized 
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with their views, or emulated their zeal; whilst 
the higher and more influential of their number 
embraced every opportunity of holding up these 
holy men to the contempt and reprobation of the 
profane and formalist. It consequently followed, 
that, while the lower and middle classes of society 
were materially benefited by these apostolic labour- 
ers, the highest grade was wholly unaffected by 
them. At no period of our history was this order 
of society more thoroughly irreligious than at the 
close of the lact century.”—p. 49. 


But who was to bring back to a know. 
ledge of Christianity, and to a sense, not only 
of its vital importance, but to the actual 
practice of its duties, those whose habits 
were formed in direct contradiction to all 
its most impressive dictates? Who could 
proclaim it to them whose whole minds were 
engaged in the pursuits of power, and 
wealth, and pleasure; who could talk of 

* the church, and were conversant in all the 
legislative enactments by which her dignity 
might be maintained, and her temporalities 
might he increased and secured, but who 
were totally ignorant of the true principles of 
that religion, in whose name and for whose 
service alone, that church had any right to 
claim the smallest degree of respect? Some 


among the most sincerely devout of the 
clergy had, indeed, attempted this im- 


portant task ; but the wealthy, the ambitious, 
and the gay smiled at them, when they 
appeared over-earnest in a cause which 
society — particularly the society which 
moves in the drawing rooms of elegant 
mansions and palaces,—is almost irresist- 
ibly tempted to consider as one and the 
same, as that of the riches and grandeur of 
our great ecclesiastical establisment, Alas! 
how fearfully have the endowments of the 
ehurch of England soiled and disfigured 
the persuasive simplicity of her demeanour 
and aspect! Truth from her lips is heard 
with mistrust, for every time she speaks of 
the awful doctrines confided to her, they 
are received by the worldly, among whom 
her dignitaries and their families seek the 
voluptuous gratifications of fashionable life, 
as the mere technicalities of a profession, 
by the exercise of which they are entitled to 
their rank and their temporalities. Dante, 
in his wonderful poem, sensible of the evils 
which the wealth and power of the see of 
Rome had brought upon the religious cha- 
racter and practical utility of the church, 
exclaims against the emperor Constantine, 
for having made the. successor of St. Peter 
a temporal prince ; and, in our own days, 
when, by the diffusion of the scriptures and 
the growing increase of information, Chris- 
tianity when known at all, is known only in 
its beautiful simplicit, * 
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least how suspicious, sound the persuasions of 
humility from a band of princely ecclesiastics, 
whose united possessions and revenues 
more than equal those of the papacy in its 
most palmy times, and who, if they have 
not the external ostentation and pomp of the 

tificate, are scarcely inferior to it in 
pride, and surpass it in quiet but intense 
enjoyment? 

It was, consequently, requisite for the 
clear explanation of the pure simplicity of 
the Christian dispensation, to those who 
had been accustomed to see religion only 
in its garb of state, or involved in the 
splendid littlenesses of its political conten- 
tions, that a layman shoal sing forth from 
their own busy crowds, unshackled with its 
interests, uncontaminated by the power 
and dignity which the nation had silently 
allowed its richly apportioned priesthood to 
assume, and to proclaim to those around 
him the real natnre of that Christianity, of 
which they were nominally professors. 
It was for one, not of the Levites—but of 
the believers; not one who lived by the 
church, but one who lived in it and for it, to 
shew the worldliness of its external disguise, 
and to point to those who had never known 
the religion of Christ, the mild serenity as 
well as the awful severity of its aspect, the 
beautiful symmetry of its form, its attitude 
of strength, and the true attributes of its 
power. It was at such a period, and under 
such circumstances, that Mr. Wilberforce 
felt himself impelled under the influence of 
divine gracé, to undertake this important 
task ; and, with a pure disinterested love 
for the church of Christ, to shew how that 
church actually existed in the church of 
England, notwithstanding those extraneous 
interests, of which it could not, in the 
slightest degree, be suspected that he was 
a participator. A man more calculated 
for the undertaking could not have been 
selected. His moral reputation gave him 
weight, while his amiable manners ren- 
dered him interesting. His talents were 
acknowledged, and he was distinguished as 
a statesman for whom no measure of phi- 
lanthropy could present dangers or difti- 
culties sufficient to repress his perseverance 
or his energy. His effort was attended with 
the divine blessing, and his example called 
others to the field, among whom was Mrs. 
Hannah More, the pious friend and corre- 
spondent of the author, who, with her excel- 
lent works on “ Practical Piety,” and “Chris- 
tian Morals,”* seconded his views, and 
aided in taking from those whom wealth 


* A neat edition of this lady's works is now pub- 
lishing in parts by Messrs. Fisher, & Co. 
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ana rank have placed in the elevated and 
elegant walks of polite life, the false and 
dangerous shame of appearing religious :— 


“The success which the volume obtained will 
scarcely be credited at the present day. The author 
had long been known as an infl ial and tal d 
member of the lower house. His loyalty was beyond 
suspicion ; his efforts in the cause of humanity had 
widely extended his fame, and the transparent inte- 
grity of his ch had ded the respect 
even of those who detested his religions princip) 
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a reception the most inteusely eager and interesting 
—and all conspired to stimulate the opposition which 
was made to many of his statements. The book was 
too true, too carefully guarded in all its parts, too 
mild and affectiouate, too scriptural, too forcible and 
alarming, to be overlooked or despised. Every one 
allowed that the author had much to say—that he 
deserved a hearing—that he was sincere—that in 
many things he was right—that he ought, io short, 
to be read ; and would, and must, be attended to.’ ” 

“ Three or four large editions were exhausted in a 
few mooths. ‘The book was in every one’s hand. 





* lt was a thing quite unprecedented for a leading 
parliamentary speaker to publish any considerable 
work—much less a work on religion. The moment it 
appeared, therefore, every one stood astonished. Ihe 
rank in life, and generosity of the author, naturally 
led him to place an early copy in the hands of his 
very extensive circle of acquaintance and friends. 
It was thas, at the same moment, read by al! the 
leading persons of the nation. An electric shock 
could not be felt more vividly and instantaneously. 
Every one talked of it, every one was attracted by its 
eloquence, every oue admitted the benevolence, and 
talents, and sincerity of the writer. It was acknow 
ledged, that, whether good or bad on a few peculiar 
topics, such an important work had not appeared for a 
century. The great’ elevation of its views and princi- 
ples, stamped upon it a voble sivgularity, which did 
not fail to strike the experienced observer. It was 
the author's first publication. It derived, therefore, 
au additional charm from the curiosity of his coun- 
trymen, as well as from its own intrinsic excel- 
lencies.” 

“ * Opposition, indeed, arose against it, as the 
first admiration a little subsided. ‘This was to be 
expected. No valuable end could have been accom- 
plished in a great and free country like this, if oppo- 
sition had not called the work into further notice, and 


interested men most deeply in the subjects discussed 


in ‘it. If it had been an unresisted remonstrance, it 
would soov have been a forgotten one. An edition or 
two would have carried it down to the gulf of obli- 
vion. But opposition put it precisely in the position 
most of all to be desired for such a work. It made 
it more and more the subject of conversation, of argu- 
ment, of direct and lively interest. It gave it an addi- 
tional circulation and currency. Men were surprised 
at what Christianity was described to be: they were 
offended at the picture given of spiritual religion : 
they were dismayed at the representation of the dis- 
tance to which modern Christianity had receded from 
its ancieut limits: they knew not what to say of such 
an open and bold confession of those peculiarities of 
the Christian faith, which they had been accustomed 
to hear classed with sectarianism and folly. Nothiog 
could be alleged against the writer. He was not an 
ecclesiastic. Ie was nota weak or harsh dogmatist. 
He was not ignorant. He could not be charged with 
want of benevolence and talent. He was confessedly 
ove of the most able legislators of the day. He had 
not only been long in parliament, but had been 
mixed up with every great public question. He was 
the private friend of one of the greatest and most 
skilful prime ministers, according to general opinion 
—certainly one of the most popular—which this coun- 
try ever saw; and had Jong been a leading supporter 
of his measures in parliament. He represented the 
most important county of England. He was not only 
not in office, but known to be independent, and 
above suspicion in his political conduct. He had 
also been actively engeged as the distinguished 
leader in the great question of the abolition of the 
slave-trade. His private morals, his liberality, his 
benevolence of character, his social talents, the com - 
bination of attractive qualities which added a charm 
to his conversation, and gained almost every one 
whom he spproached— all conspired to give the work 


It circulated rapidly among the class for whose 
benefit it was more especially intended; and, so 
permanent has been the demand for it, that about 
twenty editions have been given to the public. 
Translations, also, have been made into most of the 
European languages, avd the reprints in America 
have been iderably more than the 
editi¢cns in this country.”’--p. 54 to 56. 


But the religion of Mr. Wilberforce was 
not the religion of mere contemplation and 
admonition ; it was purified in the closet, 
it gathered the strength of knowledge in the 
library, and he sent it forth from press 
to make men acquainted with it; but this 
was not enough—and in his position he was 
enabled to become a practical example of 
its benevolent influence. A public labour 
was appointed him. He was called upon, 
as an instrument in the hands of divine 
power, to oppose the African slave-trade ; 
one of those foul, illiberal, and inhuman 
pursuits, in which avarice had long engaged 
the commerce of a great part of Europe, 
and of this country in particular. 

It is difficult for the public at the present 
period to form to themselves an idea of the 
difficulties which an opponent of the slave- 
trade had to surmount, in obtaining in the 
British legislature any attention to the claims 
of humanity, against what were then regarded 
as the interests of our colonies and com- 
merce. The question, indeed, properly 
considered, was not one of commercial ad- 
vantage or colonial prosperity. A nation, 
no more than an individual, can be allowed 
openly to debate whether rapine and mur. 
der shall be employed in the accumulation 
of riches. Mr. Fox saw the matter in the 
point of view in which it became a legis- 
lator to consider it, when he said—“ the 
slave trade must not be regulated, but de- 
stroyed.” There could have been no doubt 
on the minds of the conscientious, of what 
ought to be done as soon as the case was 
laid before parliament ; but conscience was 
silenced, and, instead of it, interests that 
blushed not at the wrongs by which they 
were nurtured, were openly protected by 
the king himself, by the lord chancellor 
Thurlow, by several ministers of the cabinet, 
and by a majority of the members of the 
two houses of legislature. It was a period 
in which the nation little understood the 
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commerce which had enriched it, and at 
which, more than any former time, the 
people were placing their whole confidence 
in the products of trade: it was a period 
when, to condemn as unjust, or of doubtful 
te » any source of wealth, however 
jood. stained and nefarious, was sufficient 
to draw upon a man the language of insult, 
and a charge of wishing to sacrifice his 
country at the shrine of folly and fana- 
Mr, Wilberforce saw clearly the magni- 
tude of the evil, and the strength of the 
chains with which it was secured in its po- 
sition; but he saw also that religion and 
humanity were on his side, and his intellect, 
his talents and his prayers, were devoted 
to the cause. From the year 1787 he seems 
to have taken up the abolition of the slave- 
trade as the moral duty of his existence, 
with that firmness and collectedness which 
proved the depth and clearness of the 
thoughts with which he had investigated it, 
the tenacity of mind and purpose with 
which he grasped it, and the holiness of 
resolve, with which, under the permission 
of Heaven, he had bound himself to its 
accomplishment, At every step he was 
met by a combination of intrigue and per- 
verted influence ; and if, in the divisions in 
the House of Commons, he could boast that 
he had his friend and fellow collegian, Mr, 
Pitt, in the minority with him, it was Mr. 
Pitt as a private individual, not as the prime 
minister of a powerful government, wield- 
ing the authority and the influence of his 
station, to make atonement for the past, and 
to render manifest the true greatness of poli- 
tical rectitude. Year after year passed 
away, and every year the legislature rejected 
the appeal of religion and humanity, which 
was, except for a short period, annually put 
forth in pious remonstrance, in strong and 
irrefutable argument, and in striking facts. 
But while the parliament remained obsti- 
nate in the rejection of the truth, and in 
repelling conviction, the public mind had 
not only imbibed from those very parlia- 
mentary expositions far different impres- 
sions, but the press also had teemed with 
information upon the subject from a multi- 
plicity of sources, and the pulpit not unfre- 
quently pleaded, with religious persuasion, 
the cause of the enslaved African. 
Parliament, we mean particularly the 
Commons’ House, even with all the cor- 
ruptions that, previous to ‘the Reform Bill, 
stained its benches, could not at all times 
wholly resist the impression of popular 
sentiment; and the more enlarged and cor- 
rect opinions that pervaded the people, were 
even then, under the most adverse circum- 


stances, sometimes seen to extort reluctant 
votes from the nominees of aristocratic pa- 
trons. But such votes were slow and un- 
certain ; and a following session was apt to 
reverse the more liberal decision of its pre- 
decessor. In 1804, such an impression 
had the indefatigable labours of Mr, Wil- 
berforce made, now aided by the circulation 
of knowledge and by public conviction, 
that a promise of success dawned upon 
him through the cloudy atmosphere of the 
legislature. His cherished motion was car- 
ried in the Commons by a majority of 
nearly 3 to 2; but the House of Lords, at 
the instigation of Lord Liverpool (then Lord 
Hawkesbury) had the audacity to postpone 
the consideration of a measure, counte- 
nanced by the nominal representatives of 
the people, until the next year. When that 
year arrived, it was again lost in the Com- 
mons by a majority of seven. 

But the period was approaching when 
Mr. Wilberforce was to be rewarded by 
the completion of the first important step of 
his labours. In 1806, the Fox and Gren- 
ville administration came into power on the 
death of Mr. Pitt, and the abolition of the 
slave trade became a government mea- 
sure, and, having been carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority of 114 to 15, it 
made its way, after several delays, with 
considerable difficulty, through the House 
of Peers. 


* “It is impossible, at the present day, daly to esti- 
mate the satisfaction and joy with which Mr. Wilber- 
force must have witnessed this consummation of his 
labonrs. He had borne the burden and the heat of 
the day; he had watched over the cause with more 
than parental solicitude; had nurtured its infancy, 
guided its youth, and won for it a nation’s sympathy 
and support; he had witnessed the desertion of some 
of its earliest advocates, and had been so frequently 
defeated as to require far more than ordinary firm- 
ness to sustain his vigour and determination of pur- 
pose. But he was stedfast and immoveable, and the 
good providence of God ultimately crowned his 
labours with success. The mere politician may exult 
at the success of his cause, but the joy of Mr. Wilber- 
force was that of the philanthropist and Christian. 
He had ded, amidst i dible difficulties, in 
lessening the amount of human misery, and in avert- 
ing from his country the displeasure of that God who 
is a ‘refuge to the poor, a refuge to the needy in his 
distress.’ In the successful termination of his efforts, 
he beheld an answer to the prayers of the faithfal, 
and an omen of good to the future generations of 
men. Hence his piety and his patriotism alike 
ministered to his joy. The principles on which he had 
acted were but imperfectly known to the men of his 
day. They probably imagined him to be altogether 
such an one as themselves, and had therefore referred 
his conduct to secular ambition, or to mere bene- 
volence of heart. But his main impulse bad been 
drawn from heaven: and his resort, in every season 
of perplexity and gloom, had been to the throne of 
his God and Father. Sustained in his labours by an 
enlightened conscience, he could not but rejoice in 
their successful termination. The character of Chris- 
tianity was thus relieved from reproach, and some 
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promise afforded of yet brighter days to the degraded 
tribes of Africa. 

“ We cannot read the history of this struggle, 
without feeling the encouragement which it affords 
to every virtuous and benevolent deed. Greater dif- 
ficulties can scarcely be conceived, than those with 
which the abolitionists had to contend. Their whole 
project was regarded as chimerical, and every means 
which wealth, power, and dishonesty could devise, 
was.employed against them. ‘lhe evil to be remedied 
was practised at the di of some th ds of 
miles, aud those who had witnessed its enormities 
possessed, for the most part, a pecuniary interest in 
their continuance. lt is well known that the highest 
personage in the state was opposed to their views, 
and that the revenues of the nation, and the prospe- 
rity of its commerce, were extensively regarded as 
threatened by them. Undeterred, however, by those 
circumstances, the friends of humanity determined 
on their course, and the rectitude of their object gave 
them success. Their labours constituted the seed 
from which an abundant harvest has been gathered 
in our day. ‘The principles which they iustilled into 
the public mind have not been inoperative. They 
have moved a nation’s sympathy, and the chain of the 
negro is in consequence broken, and the rod of the 
oppressor is taken from hishand. Our nation is now 
free from the guilt of perpetuating a system, as de- 
structive of human happiness, as it is abhorrent from 
the laws of God, and may consistently appeal, on the 
high ground of humanity and religion, to the other 
nations of the earth. Let us not pride ourselves in 
the consummation we have witnessed. Other men 
laboured, and we have entered into their labours. 
The foundation of all which has been achieved was 
laid by Mr. Wilberforce and his associates. They 
did not, perhaps, at first anticipate so early an ex- 
tinction of slavery, but they prepared the way for it, 
and the d of our has bled us to 
achieve it. That the great patriarch of the cause 
should have survived to witness the struggle, which 
was to crown with victory the labours of his life, 
must be gratifying to every benevolent mind. Amidst 
the decay of nature, his spirit must have been re- 
freshed by the scene he witnessed, and the language 
of his heart have been similar to that of Simeon, 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 


With this extract we shall close our re. 
view of a biographical article, which has 
afforded us much gratification, and which, 
when we say that it is worthy both of the 
work to which it is prefixed, and of the 
enlightened champion of negro liberation, 
whose persevering labours in the cause of 
religion and of suffering humanity it very 
ably records, it is impossible to recommend 
it in more decided terms to the attention 


of our readers. 
> 








Review.—Consolation in Affliction. By 


the 
Wakeman. 


Editor ve the Sacred Harp, &c. 
ublin, 1833. 


Tuts elegant little volume is composed of 
a selection of essays, letters, poems, &c. 
from various authors, of such a character as 
is calculated to afford comfort in affliction. 
The selection appears to have been made 
with great discrimination, and the names of 
Pascal, John Foster, Robert Hall, Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Mason Good, and Bernard Barton, 
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are sufficient vouchers of the interest of the 
volume. We think it likely very success- 
fully to answer the end it contemplates. 

It would be a most injudicious com- 
meng to this little volume, to extract 
rom it an article from the pen of John 
Foster, as a fair specimen of its contents. 
The following letter, however, is so charac- 
teristic of its author, that we cannot refrain 
from presenting it to our readers. It was 
addressed to a lady, upon the loss of her 
brother, under particularly affecting cir- 
cumstances :— 


“My Dear Miss Canoutne, 

“I should not venture a momentary interruption 
of feelings, which I know must choose the pensive 
retirement of the heart, did not I hope to insinuate 
a sentiment or two not wholly discordant with the 
tone of grief. 

‘I am willing to believe the interest I have 
taken in your happiness will authorise me to con- 
vey to you, at such a serious hour, the expressions 
of a friendly and solicitous sympathy. I am willing 
to believe that the sincere respect with which I 
have addressed you in serener days will be a pledge 
to you that, in ‘assuming such a liberty, I cannot 
forget the delicacy of respect which peculiarly 
belongs to you, now you are in this scene of suffer- 
ing, and that this little attention which I seem to 
myself to owe you, will not be deemed to violate 
the sacredness of sorrow. 

“IT should be most happy if it were possible for 
me to impart any influence that would alleviate the 
oppressions of the heart, or aid your fortitude in its 
severe privation. 

“But I dare not indulge so pleasing a hope.— 
I know too well that suffering clings to the suf 
ferer’s self, and that any other mind, though actu- 
ated by the kindest wishes, is still a foreign mind, 
and inhabits a separate sphere, from which it can 
but faintly breathe consoling sentiments. Yet, 
doubtless there are in existence truths of sweet 
and mighty inspiration, which, if properly applied, 
would calm your feelings and irradiate the gloom 
around you. How happy were the heart to steal 
such fire from heaven? How much I wish it yours! 
Yes, and there are softenings of distress, glimpses 
of serenity, ideas of tender enthusiasm, firm prin - 
ciples, sublime aspirings, to mingle with the feel- 
ings of the good in every situation. I love to assure 
myself that these are not wanting to you. I hope 
they will prolong the benignant charm of this visi- 
tation, and be, at intervals, closer to your heart 
than even the causes of sadness that environ you. 

‘You will not, Miss Caroline, disdain the solici- 
tation of a sincere friend who is interested for you 
while you are suffering, and loves the sensibility, 
of which he regrets he cannot beguile the pain. 
I think I would be willing to feel, for a season, all 
that you feel, in order to acquire an entire and 
poignant sympathy. This at once can convey the 
exquisite significance, the magic of soul into the 
suggestions that seek to realize the energy of a 
tender heart. I would excite the whole efficacy of 
a mind that was painfully instructed to soothe or to 
animate. I would look around for every truth and 
every hope to which heaven has imparted sweet- 
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ness for the sake of minds in grief. I would in- 
voke whatever friendly spirit has power to shed 
balm on anxious or desponding cares, and, unob- 
served, steal a part of the bitterness away. I would 
also attempt a train of vigorous thinking. I would 
not despair of some advantage from the application 
of reasoning. Indeed, it is known too well that 
there are moments when the heart refuses all 
control, and gives itself without reserve to grief. 
It feels and even cherishes emotions which it 
cannot yield up to any power less than that of hea- 
ven or of time. Arguments may vainly sometime 
forbid the tears that flow from the affecting events 
of remembrance or anticipation, Arguments will 
not obliterate scenes whose every circumstance 
pierced the heart. Arguments cannot recall the 
victims of death. Dear affections! the source of 
felicity, the charm of life,—what pangs can they 
cause! You have loved sensibility, you have cul- 
tivated it,—and you are destined yet, I hope, to 
obtain many of its sweetest pleasures ; but you see 
how much it must sometimes cost you. Condemn, 
as it deserves, the pride of stoicism? but still 
there are the most cogent reasons why sorrow 
should sometimes be restrained, It should acknow- 
ledge the limits imposed by judgment and the will 
of Heaven. Do not yield up your mind to the 
gloomy extinction of utter despondency. It still 
retains)the most dear and valued interests which 
required to be saved from the sacrifice, 

“ Before the present circumstances took place, 
the wish of friendship would have been, that you 
might be long happily exempted from them. Now 
it is that you may gain from them as high an im- 
provement and triumph, as ever an excellent mind 
won from trial. From you an example may be 
expected of the manner in which a virtuous and 
thoughtful person learned to bear the melancholy 
events of life. Even at such a season it is nota 
duty to abandon the study of happiness. Do not 
altogether turn away from sweet hope with her pro- 
mises and her smiles. Do not refuse to believe 
that this dark cloud will pass away, and the hea- 
vens smile again; that happier days will compen- 
sate those hours which move in sadness. Grief 
will have its share, a painful share. But grief will 
not have you all. Caroline,—there is good in exist- 
ence still,—rich, various, endless,—the pursuit of 
which will elevate, and the attainment of which 
will crown you. Even your present emotions are 
the distresses of tender melancholy :—how widely 
different from the anguish of guilt! 

“Yours are such tears as innocence might shed, 
and intermingle smiles,—pensive smiles, no doubt, 
and transient, but expressive of a sentiment that 
rises towards heaven. The most pathetic energies 
of consolation could be imparted by religion only. 
The never-dying principle of all that is happy in 
the creation,—the firm persuasion that all things 
that concern us are pletely every t in 
the hands of our Father above, infinitely wise and 
merciful, that he disposes all these events in the 
very best possible manner, and that we shall one 
day bless him, amidst the ardour of infinite grati- 
tude, for even the most distressing visitations :— 
such a sublime persuasion wil] make the heart and 
character sublime. It will make you to assemble 
all your interests together,—your wishes, your pros- 
pects, your sorrows, and the circumstances of the 
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persons that are dear to you; and present in one 
devout offering, to the best Father, the greatest 
Friend; and it will assure you of being, in every 
scene of life, the object of his kind and perpetual 
care 


“Permit me, Madam, to add, that one of the 
most powerful means towards preserving a vigorous 
tone of mind in unhappy circumstances, is, to ex- 
plore, with a resolute eye, the lessons they teach.— 
Events like those you have beheid open the inmost 
temple of solemn truth, and shine around the very 
blaze of revelation. In such a school, such a mind 
may make incalculable improvement. I consider a 
scene of death as being, to the interested parties 
who witness it, a kind of sacrament inconceivably 
solemn, at which they are summoned by the voice 
of heaven to pledge themselves in vows of irrever- 
sible decision. Here then, Caroline, as at the high 
altar of eternity, you have been called to pronounce, 
if I may so express it, the inviolable oath, to keep 
for ever in view the momentous value of life,—and 
to aim at its worthiest use, its sublime end, to 
spurn with lasting disdain, those foolish trifles, 
those frivolous vanities, which so generally wither 
our sight, and consume life as the locust did Egypt ; 
and to devote yourself, with the ardour of passion, 
to attain the most divine improvement of the 
human soul; and, in short, to hold yourself in pre- 
paration to make that interesting transition to 
another life, whenever you shall be claimed by the 
Lord of the world. 

“Yours very respectfully and affectionately.” 


ainsi 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE CASE OF 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 


Tue Committee of Deputies of the Three 
Denominations of Dissenters, Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist ; —with Deputa- 
tions from the General Body of Ministers, 
from the Protestant Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty, and from the 
United Secession Presbytery of London ; 
having formed themselves into a “ United 
Committee to consider the Grievances 
under which Dissenters now labour, with 
a view to their Redress ;” think it expe- 
dient to state the present legal position of 
Protestant Dissenters, and some of the 
Reasons and Principles on which the Com- 
mittee recommend united Applications to 
the Legislature for Relief. 


Religious liberty has been brought to its 
present favourable state by the slow, but 
certain, advancement of Society in know- 
ledge, truth, and justice. And the removal 
of penal Statutes, affecting Religion, from 
the Code of our Country, will shew the 
extent of those improvements which have 
been successively effected by a liberal and 
enlightened policy. 

Non-conformity had its origin in the 
principles maintained and acted upon at 
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the Reformation ; principles of the highest 
importance to the true prosperity of States, 
and the legitimate interests of Religion. 
These principles respect the sole and exclu- 
sive sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Right of all Men to judge for themselves in 
the interpretation and use of that Divine 
Standard, and the correlative Right to act 
according to their judgment in matters of 
Religion, so long as its Exercise interferes 
not with the Rights of others. As such 
Rights do not originate in human Laws, no 
human Laws can justly abridge them. 

The exertion of political power, for the 
suppression of Error, or the Establishment 
of Truth, is presumptuous and unjust. To 
the exercise of this power there are no 
definable jlimits; and it invariably secu- 
larizes every form of Christianity with which 
it is associated. 

Whenever the Authority of Law is 
brought to bear on the promotion or the 
suppression of theological opinions and 
plans of ecclesiastical polity, it must ope- 
rate injuriously, whether by rewards or 
penalties. One religious Denomination is 
unjustly exalted, while the Members of 
other Denominations, equally entitled to 
the esteem and confidence of their fellow- 
subjects, are unjustly depressed. 


A deep Impression felt by the Com- 
mittee has impelled them thus to state their 
principles on this primary ground of Reli- 
givus Non-conformity—They have specific 
Grievances of which to complain, and the 
early removal of which they anticipate on 


the nd of impartial Justice: But they 
feel that it would be a violation of their 
duty, did they not express their conscien- 
tious Objection to the alliance of any Ec- 
clesiastical Systems with the Civil Power, 
and their conviction, that all Religious De- 
nominations should be left to their own 
Resources and Arrangements. 

Having recorded their deliberate and 
solemn Testimony, they leave the decision 
of the great Question to the Progress of 
Events and the determination of an enlight- 
ened Legislature, under the Providence of 
the Most Hicu. 

The Committee now proceed to state the 
practical Grievances, which directly; press 
on Protestant Dissenters, and require imme- 
diate Redress. 

1. The Want of a legal Registration of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, without 
submitting to Religious Rites to which 
they conscientiously object.—tThe validity 
given to the parochial Registers, while 
those of Dissenters are rejected, has created 
invidious distinctions, and subjected the 
whole Dissenting Body to great inconve- 
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nience, and in some cases to positive 
wrong.—As all Registrations of Baptism 
are defective, not being Evidence of the 
time of Birth, and as many hundred Con- 
gregations of Non-conformists do not prac- 
tise Infant Baptism, and consequently can- 
not avail themselves even of a Baptismal 
Register, some comprehensive measure, of 
a civil, and not Religious, Character, is 
absolutely necessary, to place all the Sub- 
jects of the Empire upon a footing of just 
equality, and to furnish an efficient Regis- 
tration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
for the whole Community. 

2,— Compulsory Conformity to the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Established 
Church in the Celebration of Marriage. 

The Committee consider the demand 
of such Conformity an interference with 
natural and social Rights, and a direct 
violation of Liberty of Conscience, aggra- 
vated in Cases where the Doctrines, as well 
as the polity and discipline, of the Church 
are grounds of Non-conformity.—If Mar- 
riage be regarded as merely a civil Con- 
tract, they deem it expedient that the Legis- 
lature should adopt proper means to esta- 
blish the formation of the civil Contract 
before a civil Officer and competent Wit- 
nesses, with an efficient Registration.— 
If it be a Religious Contract, then they 
claim that their own Ministers should be 
allowed to solemnize it.—If it be both 
civil and ‘religious, they contend that the 
civil Contract should be according to the 
civil Form to be established by the Legis- 
lature, and that the Religious Exercises 
should be left to the parties concerned.— 
The very Right, for which the Committee 
now contend, has been long exercised by 
Dissenters in Scotland and Ireland, and 
even in this Country by the Society of 
Friends, 

3. The Denial to Dissenters of the 
Right of Burial, by their own Ministers, 
according to their own forms in parochial 
Cemeteries. This grievance has been 
removed by Parliament in Ireland, and no 
difficulty has occurred in the operation of 
the measure. The Committee, therefore, 
see no reason why similar relief should not 
be extended to English Dissenters. 

4. The Exclusion of Protestant Dis- 
senters from the Privileges of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Committee regard it as an unrighteous 
restriction, that Dissenters are prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of Education 
at those seats of Learning unless they be- 
come Members of the established Church. 
—Is it right, that the Dissenter, whatever 
his Intelligence or Fortune, should be com- 
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ong to seek, in the Universities of the 
ister Kingdoms or Foreign Lands, those 
literary Advantages which are denied him 
at home? The pressure of this Evil is 
aggravated by the want of a Charter to the 
London University, with authority to bestow 
*the Honours and Distinctions which Oxford 
and Cambridge confer. 

5. Lhe Laability of Dissenters to the 
payment of Church Rates, and other 
Ecclesiastical Demands. —— Against such 
Exactions the Committee protest, as at 
once inexpedient and unjust. They per- 
ceive no reason why similar imposts should 
be abolished in Ireland, and continued in 
England. Is it reasonable, on any prin- 

= of Justice, or of Policy, that those 

cannot conscientiously worship at the 
Altars of the Established Church, should 
be compelled to contribute to her expen- 
diture? Is not this as degrading to her 
supporters, as it is unrighteous to those who 
dissent from her Claims? Is not the dig- 
nity of Religion best consulted, when its 
Professors render voluntary homage to its 
principles, and present free-will offerings 
for its support? 

Such is the Case which the Committee 
present to the Consideration of their Friends 
throughout the Country, that Measures 
may be adopted for effective co-operation 
in bringing the Claims of Dissenters before 
the attention of the Legislature. Convinced 
that their Cause is founded on truth and 
justice, they are assured, from the loyalty 
and patriotism of Dissenters, that no means 
will be — by them for the accom- 
plishment of their object, but such as are in 
accordance with the principles of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and the hallowed dictates 
of Christianity. 

In conclusion, the Committee respectfully 
recommend to the various classes of Dis- 
senters the formation of Associations in the 
principal Towns and Districts of the King- 
dom, and the immediate adoption of Reso- 
lutions and Petitions in support of their 
Claims. They also suggest, that while, in 
their Applications to Parliament, they firmly, 
but temperately, avow their principles, they 
limit the Prayer of the Petitions to the Re- 
dress of practical Grievances. 

Signed, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
R. Winter, Secretary. 


46, Bedford Row, London, 
Jan. 4, 1834. 
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THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION WAS PASSED 
AT A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
DEPUTIES, JAN. 22, 1834. 

Resotvev, — That an Announcement be 

made by the Secretary through -the Editors 

of the different Magazines belonging to 

Protestant Dissenters, requesting that Peti- 

tions on the Grievances enumerated in the 

brief Statement published by the United 

Committee, may be forwarded to Members 

of the Counties or Towns from which they 

proceed, before the first day of March. 
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